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pore allegedly hostile policy of the 
Spanish Government toward Prot- 
estants continues to figure in the 
American popular mind as one of 
the real issues preventing normal re- 
lations with the land of Generalis- 
simo Franco. There seems to be no 
way of convincing Americans that 
the Protestant problem in Spain is 
literally non-existent and that it has 
constituted one of the most perfect 
examples of the straw man ever 
foisted on an unsuspecting public. 
At the same time that attention has 
been focused on Protestants and 
their activities, not a word is said 
about the status of Jews in Spain. 
The question is of the greatest impor- 
tance because it illustrates the fact 
that the Spanish regime is totally de- 
void of the slightest degree of racism, 


does not follow in the least the meth- 
ods of the Nazis, nor does it seek to 
impose a uniform Catholicism on 
everyone regardless of his convic- 
tions. The story of Spanish policy 
toward the Jews, especially from 
1940 on, is an important chapter in 
the history of the Franco regime and 
one that ought to be more widely 
known. 

On May 16, 1949, in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, Is- 
raeli delegate Aubrey Eban said a 
few words with reference to the 
“Spanish case,” then before the As- 
sembly : 

My delegation is taking part in this 
discussion after it has been submitted 
to the commission. In normal circum- 
stances we would have abstained from 


exerting any influence on the debate 
since we were not present during the 


* New Haven 7, Conn., February, 1950. 
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initial discussion of the problem. . . 
even if Israel’s history were to last for 
thousands of years we shall never forget 
the experience of organized inhumanity 
during the past years. We do not 
claim that the Spanish regime was di- 
rectly responsible for participation in 
that extermination, but we do claim 
that it was an active ally and sym- 
pathizer. 


This, in essence, was the Israeli 
stand, that Spain had cooperated 
with Germany during the war and, 
as a result, was indirectly responsible 
for the mass extermination of Jews 
all over Europe. Needless to say, in 
that extraordinarily intellectually dis- 
honest organization called the United 
Nations, no voice was raised to cor- 
rect this statement; no delegate chose 
to point out that the weight of evi- 
dence contradicted absolutely the as- 
sertion of the Israeli representative. 
Ever since 1946, the Spanish case has 
_ moved within UN circles in a misty, 
foggy atmosphere of distortion, 
prejudice and falsehoods that have al- 
most become commonplaces through 
sheer repetition. It did not seem 
strange to anyone, last May, that 
Spain was also a culprit in the inhu- 
man persecution of Jews. This was 
just another of the mass of uncon- 
tested statements with which the anti- 
Franco case has been built. Now as 
to a few of the facts. 

Between November 26 and 30, 
1944, the World Congress of Jews 
met in Atlantic City. Among the 
various messages dispatched here 
and there was one to the Spanish Am- 
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bassador in Washington, Juan de 
Cardenas. The text reads as follows: 

Excellency: In the name of the execu- 
tive committee of the World Congress 
of Jews, I write you to ask that you 
express to the Spanish Government our 
deepest appreciation for the aid ex. 
tended to Jews from the territories un- 
der German occupation. . . . We are 
particularly grateful that Spain allowed 
the refugees to remain in her territory 
until securing facilities elsewhere. . .. 
The Jews possess a remarkable memory 
and will not easily forget the oppor- 
tunity given thousands of their brethren 
to save their lives. 

This letter is signed by Maurice 
Perlzweig, of the Congress. I have 
seen the photostatic copy of the let- 
ter as written when the war was still 
at its height and when we were ac- 
cepting, as an article of faith almost, 
that General Franco was cooperating 
to the hilt with Adolph Hitler. The 
full story of Spanish protection to 
Jews during the war would fill a vol- 
ume. I want to suggest in this article 
some of the highlights of this policy. 


Basic Facts 


Several basic facts ought to he 
taken into account as a background 
to these observations. The first is that 
Spain itself has always been totally "{' 
lacking in racial consciousness. The 
Semitic element in its ethnic compo- 
sition is very high, from both He- 
brew and Arab sources. There is not, 
and never has been, any kind of Span- 
ish “racism.” In the twenty-six points 
of the Falange, whatever one may 
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think of the nationalist sentiment ex- 
pressed, there is nothing resembling 
racism or an appeal to blood. 

Secondly, the efforts of the Span- 
ish Government to aid the Jews be- 
gan in 1940, as soon as the Nazi wave 
swept over Europe. This aid con- 
tinued durring the time when Nazi 
legions were on the Pyrenees and the 
threat of invasion hung precariously 
over the Iberian peninsula. It was 
very easy to scream about justice to 
the Jews from the safety of Manhat- 
tan. It was another thing entirely to 
defy the anti-Semitic policy of Naz- 
ism in its very teeth. Spain is per- 
haps the only country in all Europe 
that did not comply in the least with 
the racist policy of Germany, in spite 
of pressure, and which actually op- 
erated against that policy month after 
month during the height of the oc- 
cupation. 

The third important fact is that 
there are a fairly large number of 
Jews of remote Spanish origin scat- 
tered about the world, the descend- 
ants of those who left Spain at the 
end of the fifteenth century. These 
Sephardite Jews, as they are called, 
are to be found in almost every Eu- 
ropean country, in many parts of 
America, and very particularly in the 
Near East, the Balkan peninsula and 
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North Africa. The Spanish Govern- 
ment naturally devoted its major at- 
tention to these unfortunates. In 
Spain itself today there are about 
7,000 Sephardites, and in the Spanish 
zone of Morocco perhaps a total Jew- 
ish population of 14,000. 


OFFER OF SPANISH CITIZENSHIP 


The legal status of these Jews 
abroad was extremely vague at the 
beginning of the Second World War. 
In 1924, Primo de Rivera, the Span- 
ish dictator, had offered Spanish citi- 
zenship to all Sephardite Jews abroad 
who wished to return to the national- 
ity of their ancestors. Obviously, in 
1940, thousands of these Jews in Bu- 
charest, Salonika, Athens, Paris and 
elsewhere were literally stateless and 
had no claim, except an historical 
one, to the protection of the Spanish 
authority. It is not entirely convinc- 
ing to demand aid of a Spanish con- 
sulate simply because one’s ancestor 
left Spain in 1492 with the expulsion. 
Proof of such origin was not likely to 
be readily available. It is therefore 
all the more interesting to note that 
the Spanish Government was extreme- 
ly liberal in its interpretation and 
accepted almost anything that demon- 
strated Sephardite origin. The fact 
that the Spanish language, in an ar- 
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chaic form, has been retained through 
the centuries by these Jews consti- 
tuted prima facie evidence of origin. 

The persecution of Jews began on 
a large scale in France in the spring 
of 1940. The Nazi occupation edicts 
were completed by the legislation re- 
garding the Jews promulgated by the 
Vichy French Government. The situ- 
ation of Jews in both occupied and 
so-called unoccupied France was ex- 
tremely difficult. Their means of live- 
lihood were virtually cut off; they 
were forced to wear the Star of Da- 
vid insignia and they were subject to 
innumerable restrictions in move- 
ment and change of domicile. 

The Spanish authorities took im- 
mediate steps to protect the Sephar- 
dites from this legislation. In dis- 
patch No. 737, of September 17, 1940, 
the Spanish consulate in Paris re- 
ported that there were some 2,000 
Sephardites in that city, all subject 
to the “Jewish status” to which I have 
referred. The Spanish foreign office 
took steps to protect those that it 
could. In instructions sent to Vichy 
in November, 1940, the Madrid au- 
thorities urged the consulates and 
embassy to get as many Sephardites 
as possible to register as Spanish citi- 
zens, so that they could be legally pro- 
tected by this title. 

There is a full documentation be- 
tween 1940 and 1942 with reference 
to the intense interest of the Spanish 
Government in protecting the Jews. 


In March, 1942, the Spanish embassy 
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in France reported that the Sephar- 
dites had received certain privileges 
and, especially, had been declared 
exempt from a number of the more 
onerous restrictions. Their property 
and business interests were hence- 
forth to be protected by a commis- 
sion composed, among several, of a 
representative of the Spanish Cham- 
ber of Commerce in France. In July, 
1942, the Spanish Government noted 
with satisfaction that the Sephardites 
were exempted from the prohibition 
on entering public places and the 
wearing of the Star of David badge. 
The Jews themselves recognized with 
gratitude the efforts for their protec- 
tion. A letter to the Foreign Minister, 
in October, 1941, signed by a number 
of outstanding Sephardite Jews, ex- 
pressed the sentiment that “Spanish 
legislation and conduct is inspired by 
a spirit of respect for all races... 
and thanks to the efforts of the Span- 
ish authorities, the German laws have 
been paralyzed in their application to 
our Sephardite brethren. . . . We are 
happy to recognize that these results 
have been due to the work of the con- 
sulate and embassy in Paris.” 


PoLicy OF PROTECTION FOLLOWED 


The tangible consequence of this 
policy was that over 3,000 Jews and 
members of their families were saved, 
their property protected and, in many 
cases, the most degrading forms of 
public humiliation avoided. 

In other parts of Europe the same 
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policy was followed. In Rumania, 
for instance, a considerable number 
of Sephardite Jews were resident. 
The status of these Jews in Bucharest 
was imprecise and in normal circum- 
stances they could appeal to no one 
for aid since, even abroad, they had 
no defined position as subjects of a 
specific country. The Spanish lega- 
tion hastened to extend protection to 
them. In April, 1941, the Spanish 
minister in Bucharest, dispatch No. 
58, informed the Madrid foreign of- 
fice that “as a result of discussions 
we have managed to get the expulsion 
decree revoked in the case of a group 
of Sephardites and the promise has 
been given me by the Rumanian 
Government that no expulsion will 
take place without consulting this le- 
gation.” 

For months the Spanish legation 
conducted a verbal war with the Ru- 
manians for the protection of Spanish 
Jews. The minister made use of 
the terms of the Hispano-Rumanian 
agreement of 1930 to bring pressure 
to bear on Antonescu, then vice presi- 
dent of the Rumanian council of 
ministers. The upshot was that on 
August 29, 1943, the Rumanian 
Government acknowledged to the 
Spanish legation that all “foreigners 
with whose nations a commercial or 
reciprocity treaty exists shall be ex- 
cluded from the legislation regard- 
ing the expropriation of property.” 
In a word, the Spanish Government 
obtained the consent of Rumania to 
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allow the Jews who accepted its pro- 
tection to retain their property and 
continue to make their living in Ru- 
mania—no small achievement in 
1943. 

Spanish aid was extended to Sep- 
hardites in Greece, especially after 
the Nazi occupation. Isaac Weisman 
informed the Jewish Congress at At- 
lantic City, to which reference has 
been made, that 
Early in 1944 we received an urgent 
telegram from the Jewish agency in 
Istanbul asking for every assistance to 
400 Sephardite Jews in the concentra- 
tion camp of Haidari and who were 
destined for deportation to Poland. 
Nicolas Franco, Spanish ambassador in 
Portugal and brother of General 
Franco, got in touch at once with his 
Government. The ambassador informed 
us shortly after that his Government 
had decided to protect these Jews and 
had so informed the German authorities. 
These 400 Jews were saved and, thanks 
to our efforts, the Spanish Government 
agreed to take under its protection all 
Sephardite Jews in occupied territory, 
whether in possession of Spanish docu- 
ments or not.... 

This specific protection extended in 
Greece was also made available in 
Hungary, Bulgaria and other parts of 
Southeastern Europe where the num- 
ber of Sephardites is considerable. 

Spain was deeply concerned about 
the treatment of Jews in French 
North Africa, to which the anti-Jew- 
ish legislation had been extended in 
1941. The Spanish High Commission 
in Tetuan and the consulate in Rabat 
were particularly active in protecting 
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Spanish Jews in Morocco. One of 
the main sources of preoccupation, 
curiously enough, was the fact that 
many of the honorary vice consuls of 
Spain throughout North Africa were 
Jews and, obviously, it was in the 
interest of the home country to secure 
for them the maximum of protection 
in the light of the restrictive legis- 
lation. 


REPATRIATION 


A second form of assistance to per- 
secuted Jewry was repatriation. Mr. 
Blickenstaff, of the American Relief 
Organization, under date of October 
15, 1943, wrote Sr. Baraibar, then 
the chief of the European section of 
the Spanish Foreign Office, to state 
that “the efforts of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and your own personal in- 
tervention, to aid these unfortunate 
victims of persecution, are highly ap- 
preciated and it is our hope to collab- 
orate to the best of our ability with 
you.” , 

On December 14, 1943, the Spanish 
Foreign Office instructed its Berlin 
Embassy to make every effort with 
the German authorities to bring about 
the release of Sephardites in Belsen 
concentration camp so that they might 
leave for Spain via Port Bou. On 
January 18, 1944, the German Em- 
bassy dispatched a note to the Mad- 
rid Foreign Office expressing regret 
that the Spanish saw fit to insist so 
much regarding the Jews. On Feb- 
ruary 9, the first group of Jews 
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reached the frontier. Two hundred 
fifty-nine crossed into Spain and were 
taken by train to Barcelona. One 
hundred sixty-two of these had been 
in Belsen. On the 13th of the month, 
nearly a thousand Jews, most of them 
from the concentration camps, en- 
tered Spain. 

These refugees arrived without a 
penny, for all their resources had 
been taken by the Germans when 
they left Salonika. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment undertook negotiations at 
once to obtain the return of the cash 
and valuables belonging to the refu- 
gees. Large numbers of Jewish refu- 
gees from Paris and the south of 
France entered Spain. The Spanish 
Government offered the use of its 
neutral flag for the transportation of 
Jewish refugees to Palestine. Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, who has spoken with such 
bitterness against the Spanish regime, 
might bear in mind that Spain was 
ever ready to perform this humani- 
tarian task, whereas it was Great Brit- 
ain that placed obstructions in the 
way of carrying it out. 

Since the war, Spain has been a 
land where the Jews have enjoyed 
the maximum of protection and liber- 
ty. On January 2, 1949, a new syna- 
gogue was opened on Cardinal Cis- 
neros Street, No. 62, in Madrid. The 
solemn inauguration of the new tem- 
ple was public and open. One of 
those participating most actively in 
this ceremony was Ignacio Bauer, a 
Spanish Jew, who, in addition, is a 
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distinguished lawyer, historian and 
writer. The Jewish community of 
Madrid has its own cemetery, opened 
originally in the days of the Mon- 
archy. It is not without significance 
that the Jewish cemetery was attacked 
by the Republican authorities and, 
under Mayor Pedro Rico, socialist 
head of the Madrid city council, ef- 
forts were made to secularize it. Since 
the end of the civil war the Jews have 
enjoyed absolute liberty in this re- 
gard. In Barcelona two synagogues 
function normally, one for the Sep- 
hardites and the second for non- 
Spanish Jews. 


HEBREW CULTURE 


The visitor to Spain is astonished 
by the interest in Hebrew culture. 
There exists an Institute of Hebrew 
Studies under the general auspices of 
the Superior Council for Scientific 
Research. This organization was 
founded and endowed by the State in 
the year 1940, at the precise moment 
when Nazi power was at its height. 
Is it probable that a government de- 
sirous of slavish imitation of the poli- 
cy of Nazi Germany would inaugu- 
rate, with official support, an elabo- 
rate center for Hebrew studies in 
Madrid at the precise moment when 
Nazi power and prestige were at the 
highest point? This Institute pub- 
lishes the review Sefarad and has is- 
sued a great many important studies 
in the Hebrew field. Close relations 
are maintained with the Hebrew Uni- 


versity in Jerusalem. A Jewish schol- 
ar, Neuman, writing in a Jerusalem 
review, Hedha-Mizrah, March, 194A, 
expressed his admiration for the 
flourishing state of Jewish studies 
and interest in Spain. He writes: 

I arrived at Madrid on February 1, 
1943, as a refugee from France. I had 
no idea any center of Hebrew studies 
existed in the city. . . . There is no 
such thing as anti-Semitism in Spain. 
There are no anti-Jewish laws of any 
kind . . . you can imagine my surprise 
to find a center where Christians 
gathered to pursue Hebrew studies. I 
found a well-stocked Hebrew library 
and was received with singular cordial- 
ity as a living Hebrew speaker . . . for 
the first time in my life I was treated 
with extraordinary consideration pre- 
cisely because I was a Jew and this in 
a country which some foreigners con- 
sider as officially anti-Semitic. 

A more important example of the 
treatment by the Spanish state of re- 
ligious minorities is the situation in 
Morocco. The screaming denuncia- 
tions about the persecution of the 
Protestants invariably overlook the 
fact that the real religious minority 
in Spain is the Moslem and the Jew- 
ish—far more important in number 
and influence than the Protestant. I 
have compared, in other places, the 
Protestant problem in Spain with the 
Islamic problem in the United States, 
that is, a problem that exists only in 
the fancy and imagination of those 
who want to make a case against 
Spain. What happens, then, to. the 
Jews in Spanish Morocco? The situ- 
ation reveals one of the most inter- 
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esting and illuminating phases of 
Spanish religious policy. 

Some 14,000 Jews reside in the 
cities of Tetuan, Larache, Alcazarqui- 
vir, Arcila Xauen, Villa Sanjurjo and 
Villa Nador. In the Official Bulletin 
of the Zone, dated August 20, 1941, 
legal provision is made for the nor- 
mal functioning of the Jewish com- 
munity. Each community is granted 
absolute autonomy in local matters 
under its own community council. 
These councils are authorized to dele- 
gate representatives to treat with the 
public authorities in matters of spe- 
cific interest to the Jews. The official 
budget of the Protectorate of Moroc- 
co includes a sum to the Jewish com- 
munity for the organization of its 
own system of justice according to 
Hebraic principles. In each Moroc- 
can town under Spanish rule, the pub- 
lic: slaughter houses and meat mar- 
kets are divided between Christians, 
Moslems and Jews, allowing each its 
own practices. Fifteen synagogues are 
open in Tetuan, six in Alcazarquivir, 
eight in Larache and a proportional 
number in the other towns of the Pro- 
tectorate. 

The Spanish Government main- 
tains at its own expense, although en- 
tirely under the administrative care 
of the Jewish community, a whole 
system of Hebrew schools. Under the 
supreme authority of the High Com- 
missioner for Morocco, a special sec- 
tion within the department of public 
instruction exists for the Hebrew 


schools, under the immediate super- 
vision of a member of the Jewish 
community. In addition to the official 
program and the obligatory ipstruc- 
tion in the Spanish language, the 
Jewish schools are free to include in 
their program Hebrew, Talmudic 
studies and other aspects of Jewish 
life and belief. 

In a field of secondary education, 
the Maimonides Institute exists in 
Morocco, together with the Jewish 
arts and trades school in Tetuan and 
the technical high school in the same 
city. The Maimonides Institute, sup- 
ported with public funds by the Span- 
ish state, has as its purpose the for- 
mation of the strictly religious per- 
sonnel for the Jewish community. 
Young Jews are able to study He- 
brew, Rabbinical Law, religious peda- 
gogy and the many other branches 
connected with the spiritual life of 
the Hebrew group. There are numer- 
ous Jews from North Africa pursuing 
higher studies in Madrid, with schol- 
arships provided by the government 
of the Protectorate. 


Repustic MapeE PROMISES 


An interesting contrast marks the 
present policy of complete under- 
standing with Judaism and the atti- 
tude of the Spanish Republic. It is 
important to get rid of the naive idea 
that the Spanish Republic was ever a 
“liberal” institution. In terms of re- 
pression, imprisonment of political 
adversaries and religious persecution, 
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it stands in a category by itself. The 
Republic made grandiose promises 
to the Jews in 1931, when the Mon- 
archy was overthrown. The Spanish 
Republican parliament never dis- 
cussed or passed a proposed law 
granting citizenship to Sephardites 
abroad who might wish to return to 
their original nationality. The Fran- 
co regime has decreed—1948—Span- 
ish protection to hundreds of Sephar- 
dites abroad. With countries such as 
Egypt, a treaty has been entered into 
on this matter. 

This extremely brief survey of the 
Jewish policy of the present Spanish 
Government reveals the absolute fal- 
sity of the charge of anti-Semitism. 
On the contrary, the facts as pre- 
sented show that ever since the con- 
clusion of the civil war in 1939, and 
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especially during the world war, the 
Franco regime has tenaciously pro- 
tected and defended the interests of 
Jews. This chapter on the attitude of 
the government toward the Jews com- 
plements in many ways the previous 
articles on Protestantism, because 
they form a part of the same general 
panorama. I have visited personally 
the synagogues in question, have 
dealt with the Jewish communities in 
Barcelona and Madrid, have met 
Jews who fled Central Europe when 
the persecution was rife and were 
readily admitted to scientific and 
teaching posts in Spain—and their 
storics all coincide in profound grati- 
tude for the eminently Christian pol- 
icy that has motivated the Spanish 
authorities. Such are the facts ig- 
nored at Lake Success. 


Hi, Comrade! 


“Such greetings and phrases as ‘good morning’ and ‘good luck’ are not 





in accord with Marxist ideology and should be dropped from the Rumanian 
language, the organ of the ‘progressive linguists’ in Rumania, Cum Vorbim 
(‘As We Speak’), declared in its latest issue. To say ‘good luck,’ the peri- 
odical stated, means ‘to wish a comrade in our struggle for socialism that 
something unpredictable may happen to him; this is against the concept of 
dialectical materialism, which does not recognize that anything may occur 
just by chance.’ 

“‘Good morning’ is even worse, Cum Vorbim stated, because it is an 
abbreviation for ‘May God, or the Gods, give you a good morning.’ In re- 
questing public discussion of an apt phrase for a ‘proletarian greeting,’ the 
publication suggested, ‘Let’s exceed our production quota.’ ”—TuHe CATHOLIC 
Lasor Osserver, March 30, 1950. 








Don’t Plow Them Under 


Cuakr.es S. Horcan, Jr. 


Reprinted from WestcHESTER LirE* 


— story is told that one day a 
woman who was not a member of 
Planned Parenthood said to a friend 
of hers who was a member: “Why 
are you un-American?” The woman 
answered: “What do you mean?” 
Her friend said: “Children are the 
greatest natural resource of America. 
Why are you planning to plow them 
under?” The woman thought the 
matter over and withdrew from 
Planned Parenthood. 

Westchester, in spite of its indus- 
tries, remains primarily a residential 
community—with its businesses and 
merchandise establishments serving 
the home. Westchester offers more 
’ to the home builder than the majority 
of other urban and suburban locali- 
ties. Is it now to become an area of 
homes with a minimum of children? 
Are its people, in these days when all 
are shocked with reports of treachery 
and treason in high places, to fall 
prey to a more subtle but more vi- 
cious form of unpatriotism? 

These thoughts and questions are 
prompted by the recent article in 
Westchester Life giving a brief his- 
tory of Margaret Sanger’s Birth Con- 
trol movement and its hopes for ex- 
pansion in our community—an arti- 





The CatuHoric Mino has been 
asked to state that this article 
from WESTCHESTER LIFE does not 
necessarily reflect the editorial 
opinion of that magazine. 





* 1109 Washington Ave., Pelham Manor, N. Y., March, 1950. 
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cle appearing coincidentally with the 
Planned Parenthood Association’s 
drive for funds. 

The questions asked in the first 
paragraph are a rather serious charge 
against a movement that publicly pro- 
claims its interest in the reduction of 
maternal deaths, stillbirths and deaths 
from abortion and in the increase of 
good health for mothers and babies. 

Primarily and fundamentally the 
Planned Parenthood Association is 
intent on the dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding the use of contra- 
ceptives. We must, then, examine 
first the means intended to bring 
about the lofty ends and see whether 
any real causal relation exists be 
tween them. 


All men are creatures of God. 


From the first man and first woman, 
all down through the ages, all of 
God’s human creatures have been en- 
dowed by Him with the sex appetite 
—given to man by God for two main 
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and other subsidiary purposes. The 
primary purpose is that man may 
propagate his species and the secon- 
dary that the husband and wife by 
the exercise of the marital act may 
foster and strengthen the love and 
affection of one for the other. In 
their natural and loving indulgence 
in the act they become, normally, co- 
creators with God—they permit, in a 
manner of speaking, the creation of 
an immortal soul and they set in mo- 
tion the marvelously intricate series 
of change and growth that will result 
in the formation of a human body. 

When two people resort to contra- 
ception, they enjoy the full exercise 
of a natural function and the satis- 
faction of a natural instinct in such 
a way that the obvious natural aim 
and purpose of the function is frus- 
trated. It is, therefore, a misuse of 
nature—a sin against nature—and, 
therefore, against God, the author of 
nature. This frustration of the prim- 
ary purpose of the function may be 
illustrated by comparison to the na- 
tural function of eating. 

During the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the wealthy class had what 
we might call the banquet custom. 
They gorged themselves with rich, 
dainty and exotic foods. Then, rising 
from the table, they visited the 
“vomitorium” and, having disgorged 
themselves, began again. So we have 
the deliberate use of a natural func- 
tion—eating—and the deliberate in- 
tervention of unnatural means to frus- 
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trate the natural end of the function. 
But in addition to being clearly a 
sin against nature, contraception is 
clearly a sin against God, as shown 
in the Book of Genesis, (38,8-10). 
Onan, under the law, was obliged to 
marry his brother’s widow that chil- 
dren might be raised in the name of 
the deceased brother. But Onan 
“when he went into his brother’s wife, 
spilled his seed upon the ground .. . 
and, therefore, the Lord slew him be- 
cause he did a detestable thing.” 


EFFECT ON THE HoME 


An article in Time for February 
13, 1950 sheds some light on the 
effect of widespread use of contracep- 
tives on the home. Professor George 
Peter Murdock, of Yale, denying that 
premarital chastity has any scientific 
value, says: “It (sexual promiscuity, 
to be blunt) is probably here to stay, 
since the principal props of the older 
morality have disappeared with the 
advent of contraception and the scien- 
tific mastery of venereal infection.” 
While we might challenge the infer- 
ence that the “principal props” of the 
Judaeo-Christian morality were dan- 
ger of pregnancy and fear of disease, 
instead of fear and love of God and 
a desire to keep His commandments, 
we can take his statement as a fairly 
accurate description of the case when 
God is pushed in the background. 

When contraception and the “right” 
to use it-is taken for granted, indul- 
gence in the sex act is unaccompanied 
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by any of the social and individual 
obligations inherent in the act through 
nature’s (and, therefore, God’s) laws. 
So it is used for the gratification of 
desire only—it is used for purely 
selfish reasons. Then, if children 
(what is the average—1l.3 children 
per family?) are born, their educa- 
tion to purity—to a recognition of 
God’s place in all human relations— 
inevitably fails because the whole 
evaluation of sex is based on pleasure 
—on gratification of self. The result? 
Remember the Kinsey Report? And 
at Yale, by recent survey, over sixty 
per cent of the fraternity men admit 
to indulgence in sexual pleasures and 
almost fifty per cent of the non-fra- 
ternity men. 

There is the danger to the com- 
munity and the country. There is the 
treachery with which youth is faced. 
Our children are the greatest resource 


-. of our country—don’t plow them 


under. 


SELF DISCIPLINE 


But there are cases where spacing 
of births may be legitimate, and there 
are two lawful and moral means of 
accomplishing it. The first is by com- 
plete abstention for such time as con- 
ception is not desired. The second is 
by the limitation of the marital act 
to those times which medical science 
states as a general rule are sterile. In 
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either case a good and sufficient 
moral reason is required. These are 
not, today, popular—because they 
impose on us an element of self-denial 
in place of self-indulgence. But they 
are not impossible; in fact, Christ 
put “self-denial” as one of the condi- 
tions of following Him. 

We are creatures of God. We were 
made by God—not for a life dedi- 
cated to please ourselves in this world 
—but for a life dedicated to God and 
God’s laws here on earth—and an 
everlasting happiness possessing and 
being possessed by God in eternity. 
Can we imagine that God, who is all 
good, will ask us to do the impos- 
sible? Must we seek always to make 
God’s will conform to ours—instead 
of ours to His? Do we think He is 
without mercy, without love? Should 
we not, with complete abandonment 
of our lives to Him, realize that if 
He permits hardships and sorrows to 
fall on our heads and hearts here, 
through His love and grace we can 
win through to an eternity of love 
and happiness by our willingness to 
accept them even as did Job? Have 
we forgotten Christ, the God-man, 
crucified, according to the Scriptures, 
because of His love for us? 

He gave us marriage as a state of 
happiness but made sacrifice one of 
its conditions. They are not contra- 
dictory. 
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The Catholic Committee of the South 
Tue Rev. Vincent J. O’ConNneELL, S.M. 


An address delivered by the General Chairman at the Tenth Anniversary 
Convention, Lexington, Ky., May 10, 1949. 


. ie the late Monsignor John 
A. Ryan, speaking at an indus- 
trial conference sponsored by the 
Catholic Committee of the South in 
Richmond, Virginia, said, “The Cath- 
olic Committee of the South is a so- 
cial phenomenon in America today,” 
its members were grateful for such 
recognition. When later a famous 
Sunday evening radio commentator 
stated that “the Catholic Committee 
of the South is the most important 
Catholic organization in the South,” 
many a person asked, “What is this 
Catholic Committee of the South?” 
Finally, when the President of the 
United States saw fit to recommend 
the Committee to an important ap- 
pointee awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate, it was hard to believe that the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
had. not yet celebrated its tenth birth- 
day. 


THE IDEA 


It was in 1939 that the idea of the 
Catholic Committee of the South was 
conceived. In the summer of that 
year Father Raymond McGowan, As- 
sistant Director of the Social Action 
Department, N.C.W.C., called to- 
gether in Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 


sentatives of practically every walk 
in life to discuss the application of 
the great social encyclicals to their 
respective daily occupations. The 
Southern group arrived carrying a 
battle-scarred flag—the Stars and 
Bars. 

A year previous President Roose- 
velt had called the attention of the 
nation to the fact that the South was 
the economic problem number one of 
our country. This startling declara- 
tion was provoked by the appearance 
on the American scene of a monu- 
mental volume, Southern Regions 
of the United States, written by Dr. 
Howard W. Odum of the University 
of North Carolina. The book con- 
tained nearly 700 pages of statistics 
concerning the plight of the South, 
and it emphasized the fact that the 
South is a region, or more properly 
two regions, whose problems can be 
met and solved only through a re- 
gional approach. 

Immediately there arose in the 
South a number of organizations 
dealing with regional problems and 
opportunities in such fields as indus- 
try, labor, rural life, racial relations 
and community services. It occurred 
then to several Southern Catholic 
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leaders that the Church, too, should 
strive to meet the challenge with a 
regional approach. It was natural, 
therefore, that the topic of conversa- 
tion among the Southern Catholics 
who attended the Cleveland meeting 
would be—“the South, problem or 
opportunity?” 

Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara of Savan- 
nah-Atlanta took the initiative when 
he affirmed that “the Southland is the 
Church’s opportunity number one.” 
He was staunchly supported in this 
contention by Paul D. Williams of 
Richmond, Virginia; Father  T. 
James McNamara of Milledgeville, 
Georgia; and the Southern Bishops 
present including Archbishops Rum- 
mel of New Orleans and Lucey of 
San Antonio, and Bishops Walsh of 
_ Charleston, South Carolina, and Ire- 
ton of Richmond, Virginia. Out of 
their discussions grew the idea of a 
Catholic Committee of the South. 


ATLANTA MEETING 


Although the idea of the Catholic 
Committee of the South was con- 
ceived in Cleveland, it came to life 
in the heart of Dixie, Atlanta, 
Georgia, when all interested South- 
erners were invited to a convention in 
the spring of 1940. An enthusiastic 
group of Southerners responded, and 
Atlanta found itself host to one of 
the largest gatherings of bishops, 
priests, nuns and laymen, both col- 
ored and white, in its entire history. 
‘Since that time the Committee’s life 
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has been an interesting if precarious 
one. Activity has not been lacking 
since the Atlanta Convention drew 
up the following program: 

(1) To bring to Catholics in the 
Southland and other sections of the 
country the gospel ideal: a region 
rooted in Christian life and Christian 
institutions. 

(2) To intensify Catholic activi- 
ties in the South through close coop- 
eration with such agencies as the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 

(3) To foster social reforms fa- 
vorable to Christian family life. 

(4) To sponsor sound programs 
in agriculture and industry looking 
to improvements which guarantee a 
just return for human labor, and to 
oppose all exploitation of workers. 

(5) To promote a better under- 
standing between Southern capital 
and labor according to the principles 
defined in the social encyclicals. 

(6) To train leaders, white and 
Negro, who will bring the force of 
Christian teaching to labor and in- 
dustry through their respective or- 
ganizations. 

(7) To develop specific programs 
for the youth of the South so as to 
insure trained leadership for the 
future. 

(8) To bring about a Christian 
understanding among Southerners, 
irrespective of race or creed. 

(9) To insist on the historic fact 
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that Christian principles are basic to 
the American conception of citizen- 
ship and government. 

(10) To foster and develop, in the 
Christian and American spirit, true 
political and economic democracy. 


FORERUNNERS 


Among those who had a part in 
drawing up this program were out- 
standing Catholic lay and clerical 
leaders who had long been working 
on one or another of its parts. One, 
a journalist, had done an effective 
job in meeting the attacks of the Ku 
Klux Klan and in providing mis- 
guided non-Catholics with the truth 
about the Church. Another had been 
busy bringing Catholic social doc- 
trine to the attention of many South- 
ern secular colleges and universities. 
Still others had been bringing the 
problems and achievements of South- 
ern education to the attention of na- 
tional educational associations, or 
teaching Catholic workers and em- 
ployers the truths of the social encyc- 
licals, or helping to bring peace and 
understanding in labor conflicts, or 
pioneering in courageous and con- 
structive interracial action. Now, 
breathing life into the new Catholic 
Committee of the South, they saw in 
such an organization a unique means 
for furthering and integrating on a 
southwide scale the local projects 
already undertaken. Even as they 
emphasized one or another phase of 
social action, they realized the inter- 
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relation of the social problems of the 
South they loved. The collaboration 
of these men produced an organiza- 
tion set up in five departments in the 
field of social action. These depart- 
ments dealt with rural life, labor and 
industry, education and youth, race 
relations, and the Southern apos- 
tolate. 

Although most of the founders of 
the Catholic Committee of the South 
had little formal training in the so- 
cial sciences, their approach to 
Southern problems has received the 
approval and cooperation of most of 
the outstanding social scientists in 
the South. It is an approach that is 
regional without being provincial, 
for the Catholic Committee of the 
South is Southern, but, at the same 
time, intensely Catholic. For exam- 
ple, the South is agricultural. The 
Catholic Committee of the South, 
therefore, is interested in the use or 
abuse of its red soil, in its sharecrop- 
per system, in its experiments with 
mechanical cotton pickers, and in its 
application of Christian principles to 
every aspect of rural life. 


Rurat Lire 


The Rural Life Department of the 
Committee has attempted to correlate 
the efforts of priests and laymen to 
meet Southern farm problems. It has 
given a lift to the cooperative move- 
ment, and its members have been ac- 
tive in the task of finding homes in 
the South for Europe’s displaced per- 
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sons. In its ten years of interest in 
and work for the improvement of 
the rural South the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South has earned the 
respect and confidence of Southern 
farmers irrespective of race or creed. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


At times eager Chambers of Com- 
merce have coaxed industries to move 
South. Sometimes “cheap and loyal 
labor” was the promise. Sometimes 
it was more bluntly put: “No 
unions.” However, the union or- 
ganizer has received reinforcements. 
The Southern organizational drives 
of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
came with the wartime industrializa- 
tion of many Southern cities, and 
members of the Catholic Committee 
of the South’s Labor and Industry 
Department, priests and informed 
laymen no less zealous than those 
‘in the industrial Northeast, have 
given a helpful hand by spreading 
knowledge of the Papal Encyclicals. 

Ever mindful of the command of 
the Holy Fathers to “Go to the work- 
ingman,” members of the Commit- 
tee’s Labor and Industrial Depart- 
ment have been tireless in their en- 
deavors in that area. Because of his 
work with labor a priest is no longer 
an oddity in Southern union halls. In 
former Ku Klux Klan centers he has 
thrilled to the firm grip of calloused 
hands. His heart has been warmed 
by the sincerity with which he was 
introduced as “Brother Smith.” 
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The Catholic Committee of the 
South’s Labor and Industry Depart- 
ment acts on the papal principles that 
the first step to peace in the market- 
place is the organization of our 
workers. The Committee is listened 
to by labor both when it encourages 
and when it reprimands. Labor 
knows that the Catholic Committee 
of the South sincerely believes that 
the answer to bad unions is not no 
unions, but good unions. The Com- 
mittee has earned the reputation of 
being always ready to lend a helping 
hand in leading management and la- 
bor along the difficult road to full 
partnership where employer and em- 
ploye will be co-producers for the 
common good at a fair return. 


EDUCATION 


The Committee’s Education De- 
partment was founded with the 
realization that the future hope of the 
South is rooted in its citizens being 
well informed on _ socio-economic 
problems and their solutions. This 
department by establishing a sum- 
mer school for Southern teachers has 
made one of the Committee’s great- 
est contributions to the region. 
Started in 1942, in connection with 
the Sienna Summer School of Catho- 
lic Action offered by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic in Memphis, Tennessee, 
the Catholic Committee of the South 
Summer School has given nuns and 
lay teachers a new viewpoint. 

The summer school was established 
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for the purpose of coordinating 
Catholic educational endeavor within 
the Southeastern region. It has two 
main purposes: 

(1) The regional purpose is to 
spread among Southern teachers a 
knowledge of the South’s economic, 
social and religious resources and 
traditions, and to present a scientific 
estimate of the problems facing the 
South. 

(2) The religious purpose is to 
provide more Catholic teachers with 
the opportunity of acquiring profes- 
sional training free of materialistic 
philosophy. 

More than 5,000 Catholic teachers 
labor in the schools in the Southeast. 
Most of these teachers come from 
Northern Communities and Mother- 
houses; their training is oriented to 
the culture of large industrial centers. 
This is in contrast to the background 
of the pupils in the Catholic schools 
of the agricultural South. The ob- 
vious method of orienting their teach- 
ers is the method offered by the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
Summer School. 

This summer school was accredited 
by the Catholic University of 
America. In 1946, the school was 
moved to Loyola University of the 
South in New Orleans. In 1947 and 
1948, the sessions were held in col- 
laboration with Loyola’s Summer 
School, and the courses were accred- 
ited by that university. 

The Education Department of the 


Committee has been highly com- 
mended for the establishment of the 
summer school and for its interest 
in and work with the problems of 
youth. 


Race RELATIONS 


Wherever one turns stands the Ne- 
gro. Every economic problem and 
plan, every social scheme has in its 
woof and warp the attitude of the 
white towards his Negro brother and 
the attitude inevitably engendered 
in the Negroes towards white South- 
erners. To interpret the social teach- 
ings of the Church in this area the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
maintains a Race Relations Depart- 
ment. It is composed of priests and 
laymen who preach the Mystical 
Body of Christ in season and out of 
season, thus counteracting the heresy 
of racism. The Southern Negro is 
impressed with the sincerity of this 
department, and because of its work, 
much favorable publicity for the 
Catholic position on race relations 
has found its way into the Negro 
press. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


It goes without saying that the 
most important goal of the Catholic 
Committee of the South is the salva- 
tion of souls. To concentrate on this 
field of endeavor the Committee has 
a Department of the Southern Apos- 
tolate. Composed largely of priests 
engaged in Trailer Chapel work, this 
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department spreads the truth about 
the Catholic Church in rural areas of 
the South, and it works and prays 
that in the Southland there may be 
“one flock and one Shepherd.” 


PROGRESS 


Before 1939, some parishes and 
many Catholic families felt isolated. 
Many Catholic Southerners, whether 
limiting their public expression of 
Catholicity to Sunday Mass or go- 
ing all out for the full goal of restor- 
ing all things in Christ, were very 
conscious of being a small minority. 
In the first decade of its life the 
Catholic Committee of the South has 
helped to give a feeling of unity and 
strength to the members of the Body 
of Christ throughout the South. 

Today, the missioner hauling his 
trailer chapel down a Mississippi 
road knows how many other trailer 
‘chapels there are on the roads of 
Tennessee, Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. He knows just where some of 
them are. Perhaps he has letters in 
his pocket from some of his good 
friends, other Southern priests with 
trailer chapels. 

The Catholic layman reading Re- 
rum Novarum after dinner today 
knows that other Catholics are study- 
ing the encyclical, too. The Catholic 
showing courtesy to his Negro 
brother in Christ knows that he is 
not alone today. The Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South has created a 
feeling of unity among Catholics. 
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This coordinating function of the 
Committee has been most visible in 
the Southern Catholic press. In the 
past ten years diocesan weeklies of 
the Southeastern States have become 
more regional-minded, giving more 
attention to Southern news and 
Southern views. Since the beginnings 
of the Catholic Committee of the 
South, they have given increasingly 
more space to discussions of eco- 
nomic problems and comment on so- 
cial justice. Numerous indeed are 
such signs of progress that can be 
attributed in part at least to the exist- 
ence and activities of the Committee 
in the region. 


CONVENTIONS 


Important among the regional ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Committee of 
the South have been its conventions. 
Since the first convention, held in 
Atlanta, in April, 1940, there have 
been conventions in Birmingham, 
Alabama; Richmond, Virginia; Bi- 
loxi, Mississippi; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; New Orleans, Louisiana; and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Travel 
conditions prevented a convention in 
1945, and the convention scheduled 
for Lexington, Kentucky, in 1948, 
was postponed until the spring of 
1949. Including the Lexington con- 
vention, the Committee has met in 
eight of the eleven States in the 
Southeastern region and in exactly 
half of the dioceses in the area. 

In keeping with the advice of the 
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Holy Fathers that social reconstruc- 
tion requires the cooperation of all 
men of good will, the Committee calls 
to its conventions not only the lead- 
ing Southern Catholics, but also the 
best authorities, regardless of race or 
creed, from church, government, 
business, labor, agriculture and edu- 
cation. Therefore, the programs of 
Catholic Committee of the South con- 
ventions have been both star-studded 
and down to earth. Business has met 
labor; A. F. of L. has met C. I. O.; 
Cardinal has met carpenter; and all 
have been introduced to Christ in 
His brethren in these conventions 
where there has been an informal and 
free interplay of ideas among men of 
every temperament and social status. 


AWARDS 


A special feature of each conven- 
tion, since the Atlanta one, has been 
the presentation of an award “to an 
individual, regardless of race or 
creed, who has made a magnificent 
contribution to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the South.” The first such 
award was made at the Birmingham 
convention to the late Dr. George 
Washington Carver, famed Negro 
educator and scientist of Tuskegee 
Institute, for his service to the ag- 
ricultural South. 

Other awards have been presented 
to the Most Reverend Francis C. Kel- 
ley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, for his leadership in advanc- 
ing the Apostolate in the South while 
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head of the Extension Society 
through his aid to mission priests and 
the building of numerous mission 
chapels; to Mother Catherine Drexel 
for her work in the cause of Negro 
education; to Dr. Howard W. Odum 
for his inspiration of so many strong 
Southern regional movements; te 
David Lilienthal for his administra- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity; to Dr. Guy B. Johnson, former 
executive secretary of the Southern 
Regional Council; and at the Lex- 
ington convention to the Most Rever- 
end Gerald P. O’Hara, the episcopal 
father and guardian angel of the 
Committee. Through this policy of 
presenting awards to distinguished 
workers in the cause of a better South 
the Catholic Committee of the South 
has increased its own influence in the 
cause. 

The influence of the Committee on 
the South has been increased, too, 
through its Publicity Section. Set 
up in 1947, under the direction of 
Roger Baudier, K.S.G., editor of 
“Catholic Action of the South,” New 
Orleans, the Publicity Section func- 
tions as a public relations organiza- 
tion to acquaint the South and the 
nation with the activities of the 
Catholic Committee of the South. 
This agency spreads the ideas which 
the Committee champions, causing 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike to 
think constantly of ways and means 
of bringing about a return to Chris- 
tian life and Christian institutions. 
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The Publicity Section has been the 
source of uncounted columns of news 
and editorial matter in periodicals of 
all kinds. It has issued news stories 
reminding readers of the Catholic ap- 
proach to Southern social problems 
and has seen them published by the 
Southern Catholic press, by Southern 
labor papers, by the Negro press, by 
daily newspapers, and by a great va- 
riety of other secular papers and 
monthly magazines. 


CoMMUNISM 


Least publicized but vastly impor- 
tant among Catholic Committee of 
the South activities has been its con- 
stant balking of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Southland. The Commit- 
tee’s attitude towards Communism has 
been both realistic and positive. It 
has been realistic in recognizing the 
fact that the Communist Party in 
America has a world power backing 
it with tremendous armed might and 
a complete organization of secret 
agents. It has been positive in recog- 
nizing that the South must meet the 
Communist threat with a program 
based on Christian standards of so- 
cial justice and social charity. 

The Catholic Committee of the 
South believes that any man who 
claims to be anti-Communist and at 
the same time shows himself to be 
anti-labor, anti-Negro and anti-social 
planning is a man who says, “I’m 
against the mosquitoes, but I want 
to keep the swamps.” 


In seeking the solution to other 
social and religious problems of our 
day, the Committee has charted its 
course according to the counsel of 
our Holy Father, Pius XII, who 
wrote: 

Some problems pressing for solution 
today, especially in the social and eco- 
nomic sphere, are delicate ones indeed; 
they cannot be solved precipitously. 
But the good of society demands that 
they be faced with candor, be discussed 
frankly, though with charity and mod- 
eration, and that the solution which is 
dictated by right reason and Christian 
principles be accepted with resolute 
courage. 

Thus, the Committee’s publications 
and statements contain frank and 
candid expressions on such topics as 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing 
Bill, the telephone strike in the light 
of Catholic social principles, dis- 
criminatory Southern freight rates, 
outlawing the Closed Shop, the 
T. V. A. and government enterprise, 
States Rights and Civil Rights, the 
Taft-Hartley Law, and the Marshall 
Plan. 

For the good of the South and the 
nation, the Catholic Committee of the 
South has sought to discuss these deli- 
cate problems in the light of right 
reason and Christian principles. With 
no attempt to claim infallibility, the 
Committee has presented its conclu- 
sions with resolute courage. 


CaTHOLIC ACTION 


Pius XI’s encyclical, Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order, was unusual 
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in that it was addressed to all the 
faithful of the Catholic world; every 
member of the Mystical Body is given 
the obligation to work toward bring- 
ing about a Christian social order. 
Therefore, in this important and dif- 
ficult work of social reconstruction 
the attitude of the Christian apostle 
must be neither that of the radical 
non-participationist nor that of the 
casuist. 

The former makes the mistake of 
trying to reform the social order by 
becoming a “martyr” and withdraw- 
ing in protest from the un-Christian 
atmosphere in his profession or oc- 
cupation. He is courageous, but he 
leaves the field to the secularist. 

The casuist recognizes the moral 
evils in his industry or profession, 
but satisfies himself, however, with 
attempting to avoid direct coopera- 
tion in evil. 

New SoutH 


The Catholic Committee of the 
South believes that the task of build- 
ing a Christian social order requires 
more than the non-participationist or 
the casuist is willing to give. It is 
a task which demands the formation 
of an integral Christian conscience 
in the individual and the patient but 
persistent application of techniques 
to form a social conscience in all of 
those organizations where people live 
their daily lives. In order to meet 
these requirements, the Committee 
has encouraged, fostered and devel- 
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oped the growth of all forms of 
Catholic Action and Catholic Social 
Action. 

There is a new South being born. 
It is taking shape in the thoughts, 
words and deeds of serious-minded 
Southerners who are determined to 
meet the challenge of a region rich 
in God-made wealth and poor in man- 
made wealth. These men believe that 
“there is nothing unreasonable in 
calling upon the leadership of the 
South to acquaint itself with the eco- 
nomic and social facts of life and to 
act intelligently upon them.” 

The Catholic Committee of the 
South has been in on the ground-floor 
of the new social structure of the 
South. With other men of good 
will, it has weathered the hurricanes 
of reaction from the Left to the Right. 
Its leaders have not wavered because 
they know that they are cultivating 
the seedbed of the Nation—the 
Southeast, which in the 1930’s ac- 
counted for thirty per cent of the Na- 
tion’s growth. 

For the first six years the Catholic 
Committee of the South met its ex- 
penses through the generosity and 
spontaneous gifts of its members and 
friends. Since 1946, it has operated 
on a modest budget pledged by mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy and their dioc- 
esan committees. The Committee 
has one paid employe for secretarial 
services. Regional and diocesan offi- 
cers are men and women with other 
full-time jobs. At birth the infant 
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Committee was not very robust, but 
faith and courage kept it alive. Now, 
supported by numerous members of 
the hierarchy and devoted representa- 
tives of the clergy and laity, it looks 


of friendly cooperation among the 
various Southern dioceses. Catholic 
leaders have been discovered and en- 
couraged. Non-Catholic and non-sec- 
tarian regional organizations seek its 


























forward to the future for the full 
realization of its purpose. 


advice and _ collaboration. The I 
Church is recognized by Christian 
and democratic leaders as a co- 
worker in the challenging task of 
making the Southland the theatre for “ 


SUMMARY 
It is felt that during the first ten 





years of its existence the Catholic the noblest, finest experiment in ‘in 

Committee of the South has proved democratic life that the world has o 

its worth. It has been an instrument _ ever seen. v 
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Separation Between Ownership and Control “ 

“Individual enterprise depended upon the initiative of the proprietor; of 

collective ownership is directed by men who often have no direct interest be 
or hold only a small portion of-the shares of the company. Actually, the 

increase in the number of shareholders is accompanied by a growing dis- th 

persal of ownership. The twenty largest shareholders of the Pennsylvania ha 

Railroad hold only 2.7 per cent of the shares; those of the American Tele- re: 
phone and Telegraph but 4 per cent and those of the United States Steel 
Corporation only 5 per cent. This wide circulation of the shares of indus- 

trial companies has entailed a separation between ownership and control. evi 

Owners now are too numerous and too uninformed in business affairs even im 

to exercise their right of inspection. The control then of the large companies are 

passes into the hands of a minority of the shareholders, when it is not held mn 

by the directors themselves. This minority can maintain their supremacy «. 

thanks to the pyramiding system, the mechanism of the ‘voting trust’ and ca 

the manipulation of proxies. We are led, therefore, to this situation, at the Tes 

least a paradoxical one, where those charged with administering an indus- du 

trial company control it themselves and are in a position to maintain them- we 
selves indefinitely at the head of the enterprise.”—Georges-Henri Léves- 


que, O.P. in INpusTRIAL RELATIONS BULLETIN, Quebec, February, 1950. 











Islands of the Pacific 


THE Epirors OF THE SHIELD 


Reprinted from THe SHIELD* 


EMEMBER the time, a few brief 
years ago, when the mere men- 
tion of places like New Guinea, 
Guam, the Solomons, was enough to 
arouse the interest and patriotism of 
every American? Some of the tough- 
est campaigns of World War II were 
fought in those islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and during the war days, 
every American was familiar with 
their location, their people, their 
climate. But memories are very 
short. With the return of peace, the 
Pacific islands soon faded out of 
the spotlight, and today mention of 
them usually brings to mind a picture 
of the never-never paradise which has 
been popularized by Hollywood and 
the radio. The magic of Bali H’ai 
has replaced in our minds the harsh 
realism of the Iwo Jima flag-raising. 
For Catholic missionaries, how- 
ever, the islands haven’t lost their 
importance. In war or in peace, there 
are souls to be saved, and Christ’s 
_ Work must be done. Catholic Amer- 
cians are hard at work in Oceania to 
restore the damage done to missions 
during the war and to promote the 
work which was interrupted during 
that time—the conversion of the Pa- 
tific island peoples to the Gospel. 


The Island of Guam, which oc- 
cupied a position of great strategic 
importance during World War II, is 
a field of mission endeavor for the 
Capuchin Fathers, who are working 
there under the direction of the Most 
Rev. Apollinaris Baumgartner, Vicar 
Apostolic of Guam. American Ca- 
puchins of this vicariate are also sta- 
tioned at Rota and Saipan, two other 
islands of the Marianas group which 
vividly recall the tense days of fight- 
ing in the far-flung Pacific theater of 
war. 

Other wartime  spots-in-the-news 
which are a part of the missionary 
picture are Kwajalein and Yap, both 
located in the newly-established Jesuit 
Vicariate of the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands. The Maryknoll Sisters 
are also recent newcomers to this 
mission area. 

The Marist Fathers and Sisters 
really have the roam of the Pacific in 
their mission assignments. The Chris- 
tians trained by the Marist priests in 
the Fiji Islands and in the North 
Solomons stood the trials of the war 
with great credit to themselves, the 
Solomon Islanders winning the name 
of “black Irish” from American sol- 
diers who saw them at their prayers 
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and in the performance of various 
kinds of Catholic Action while bombs 
were dropping right and left. 

The Most Rev. Thomas J. Wade, 
S.M., Vicar Apostolic of the North 
Solomons, was the first former mem- 
ber of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade to be named a bishop in a 
foreign mission territory. Bishop 
Wade has been in the Solomons since 
the 1920’s and he has been Vicar 
Apostolic since 1930. 

The Solomon Islands were prob- 
ably among the hardest hit of the 
Pacific missions. The Japanese es- 
tablished numerous outposts in this 
island group, and the destruction of 
these objectives by aerial bombing 
brought ruin to many villages where 
chapels had been built by the Marist 
missionaries. 

The Marists, incidentally, are not 
.the same as the Marianists, though 
both societies use the same initials 
and the initials stand for the same 
words—“S.M.” for ‘‘Society of 
Mary.” The Marists are a society of 
priests whose work is almost exclu- 
sively missionary, and they are as- 
sisted by Brothers of the same so- 
ciety; their principal centers in the 
United States are in Washington, 
D.C., and Boston. The Marianists, on 
the other hand, are primarily a so- 
ciety of teaching Brothers, and their 
principal work is in the field of edu- 
cation. There are priests in this 
society, too, but they take care of the 
spiritual guidance of the Brothers, 
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while the principal work of the so- 
ciety is done by the Brothers. The 
leading Marianist center in the 
U. S. A. is the University of Dayton, 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

The Marist Sisters, whose initials 
are “S.M.S.M.” (for “Missionary Sis- 
ters of the Society of Mary”), gen- 
erally work in the same fields as the 
priests of the Marist society. 

Hawaii is the most important 
island group in Oceania, though 
Americans are likely to think of it 
as a part of the world separate from 
the rest of the Pacific islands. Here 
the Marianists (Brothers of Mary) 
hold forth in very large numbers. 
They have charge of St. Louis Col- 
lege in Honolulu, where fifty-three 
Brothers from the- U.S.A. are teach- 
ers, and they also conduct three other 
schools. 


FATHER DAMIEN’S SOCIETY 


Another order of men with a large 
American representation in Hawaii is 
Father Damien’s society—the Con- 
gregation of the Most Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary, usually indicated 
by the initials “SS.CC.” Most of 
these priests are engaged in parish 
work in Hawaii, but four of them 
continue the work of Father Damien 
at Baldwin Home, a hospital for 
sufferers from Hansen’s disease (lep- 
rosy) at Kalaupapa on the Island of 
Molokai. 

The Maryknoll Sisters are the most 
numerous order of Americans in 
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Hawaii. Schools are their principal 
work, plus a considerable amount of 
social service activity and catechetical 
teaching outside the schools. Other 
communities with American Sisters 
in Hawaii are: the Franciscan Sisters 
of Christian Charity; Franciscans, 
Minor Conventuals; and the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. 


WITH THE PRIMITIVES 


Also to be counted among the mis- 
sionaries of Oceania are the two 
American Bishops of the Divine 
Word Society and the priests who 
work with them on New Guinea. This 
large island (second in size among 
the islands of the world) gets a double 
listing when the missionary areas are 
classified. Western New Guinea is 
considered to be part of the East 
Indies (now Indonesia), while East- 
ern New Guinea is classified with 
Oceania. This division grew out of 
the fact that the western end of the 
island was governed by the Nether- 
lands, as a part of its East Indian 
colony, while the eastern part was 
British. 

A correction in the listing of the 
American Divine Word missionaries 
in the CSMC book, A Missionary 
Index of Cathole Americans, has 
been requested by the American su- 
periors of that order. Hitherto their 
New Guinea missions have been listed 
under the heading of the East Indies, 
but the superiors wish to have them 
classified under Oceania. The mis- 


sions, known as the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of East New Guinea and the Vic- 
ariate Apostolic of Central New 
Guinea, are in the mountains of New 
Guinea, where boundary lines are 
not too well defined. 

The New Guinea missions of the 
American Divine Word Fathers are 
the home of genuinely primitive 
peoples, who are living in the Stone 
Age as far as the outward trappings 
of civilization are concerned. A curi- 
ous thing about them, however, is the 
fact that they are quite familiar with 
airplanes, and the missionaries fly 
their own cub planes from the trad- 
ing posts on the seacoast to the mis- 
sions on the mountain tops. 

In addition to two Divine Word 
Fathers stationed at Bali, and one at 
Flores, the only other American mis- 
sionary group in the East Indies 
proper is a small band of Medical 
Mission Sisters on the Island of 
Celebes. 


THe PEOPLE oF OCEANIA 


It is interesting to note that the 
people of Oceania are divided into 
three general groups: the Melane- 
sians (also called Papuans), the Mi- 
cronesians, and the Polynesians. The 
Melanesians are the black people of 
the Pacific (the name coming from 
the Greek word, melas, meaning 
“black”). These people make splen- 
did Christians, and are to be found 
in the southwestern island groups of 
the Pacific—the Solomons, New 
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Guinea, and the New Caledonia, New 
Britain, New Hebrides, Fiji, Admir- 
alty and Loyalty Islands. 

The Polynesians (deriving their 
name from polus, the Greek word 
meaning “many”) are found princ- 
ipally in Hawaii, the Ellice Islands, 
the Samoas, Tonga, the Cook, Mar- 
quesas, and Society Islands and Mid- 
way. They received their name from 
the fact that early explorers believed 
them to inhabit the greatest number 
of islands. Actually, the Melanesians 
have this distinction. There is some 
difference of opinion among scientists 
as to whether the Polynesians, a 
brown-skinned people, are related to 
the Malayans of southeast Asia or to 
the Caucasian race. 

The Micronesians (from the Greek 
word, micros, or “small”) inhabit the 
smaller islands of the Pacific, includ- 
ing the Marshalls, Carolines, Mari- 
anas, Gilberts and Wake Island. They 
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are mostly related to the Polynesians, 
with some mixtures from Asia. 

The present total of 617 American 
men and women in the missions of 
Hawaii, the East Indies and Oceania 
is indeed encouraging, but it is still a 
small number when one considers the 
work to be done there. Many mis- 
sions which were flourishing fields in 
pre-war days suffered partial or total 
destruction in the bitter days of 
World War II. Post-war reconstruc- 
tion is still presenting problems to the 
missionaries. But the seasoned cam- 
paigners for Christ who suffered so 
much personal hardship for His sake 
in the war days are eager and willing 
to spread His Gospel among the peo- 
ples of the Pacific. The missionaries 
know that Hollywood’s “island para- 
dise” pictures are largely fairy tale 
stuff, but they’re doing their best to 
make the islands of the Pacific a 
little bit of Heaven. 


Religion in the Marketplace 


“It is generally recognized that the urgent problems for management 
in the immediate future lie in the area of human relationships. The spot- 
light is all too frequently on the controversial aspects of labor-management 


relations. 


In all these respects—and others—the churches can make a 


unique contribution, bringing to bear the spirit of fact-finding, of service 
to the common welfare, of conciliation and reconciliation, of faith in God 
as the Father of all and in Jesus Christ as the revealer of truths men should 
live by. Business has much to gain and nothing to lose from an honest ap- 
proach such as this.”—Wesley F. Rennie, Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, to a church conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., 


April 24, 1950. 


















Collective Bargaining in Cemeteries 


Rev. Raymonp S. CLANcy 


Director of Archdiocesan Cemeteries, Detroit, Michigan 


An address at the National Catholic Cemetery Conference, Boston, Mass., 
February 15, 1950. 


, pee the possible exception of 
World War II, perhaps nothing 
within the past two decades has 
aroused more discussion or filled 
more columns of newsprint than the 
question of collective bargaining be- 
tween management and labor. Al- 
though by the mid-thirties the right 
of workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to organize was formally recog- 
nized and protected by law, there 
were and still are many employers 
who have never accepted the principle 
of collective bargaining in good faith. 

Few of these employers, however, 
will admit this. Perhaps they will not 
acknowledge even to themselves their 
refusal to accept the idea of unionism. 
They will insist that theoretically the 
idea of unionism is good, but the 
matter of practice is something en- 
tirely different. The statement most 
commonly heard is: “I am in favor 
of unionism, BUT!!!” 

The words that they will employ 
after the conjunctive may vary, but 
in substance the meaning is very 
similar. Other unions, which they 
may name, they will recognize as un- 
objectionable, but the fact remains 
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they don’t like the union with which 
they are compelled to deal. 

The reasons for their dislike are 
varied and manifold. It may be their 
contention that the union is Commu- 
nist-dominated, has poor leadership, 
is irresponsible, composed of a 
“bunch of screw balls,” or has some 
other feature that renders it impos- 
sible for them to engage with it in 
decent collective bargaining. 

Ofttimes, I suspect, the employer’s 
attitude is based on an unconscious 
resentment of what is mistakenly con- 
sidered to be somewhat of a personal 
affront, namely, the distasteful idea 
that one’s own employes should think 
for a moment that there is any neces- 
sity for them to organize in order to 
gain their just deserts. The mental 
attitude of the monarchist of old, who 
believed most sincerely in the Divine 
Right of Kings, is not dead. It con- 
tinues to live in the thinking of those 
who unknowingly hold to a Divine 
Right of Management. They are con- 
vinced that they know best what is 
good for their employes, whose inter- 
ests they have at heart. While it 
might truthfully be said that in many 
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instances a benevolent despot could 
and would do more to promote the 
interests of his people than the latter 
could do for themselves, the fact re- 
mains that freedom-loving individu- 
als, who insist on the recognition of 
their dignity as human beings, will 
none-the-less fight for the right to 
make their own mistakes, if this is 
necessarily entailed in preserving 
their natural prerogatives of main- 
taining a voice in those decisions 
which importantly affect their futures. 

The natural craving which im- 
pelled freedom-loving people to fight 
for and win the exercise of democ- 
racy in political life has its counter- 
part in economic life. It is even more 
natural for workers to resent paternal- 
ism than it is for employers to seek 
to practice it. 

I have indulged in this somewhat 
lengthy analysis to explain the ten- 
dencies of all employers, that we may 
be better aware of the temptations 
against which all of us in cemetery 
management, yes, even priest direc- 
tors, must guard. As a matter of fact, 
the very nature of our priestly office, 
as well as our education and training, 
tends to incline us to be paternalistic. 

Many of us who will enthusiastic- 
ally proclaim and defend the right of 
workers generally to organize fail to 
recognize the need or the validity of 
such a right when its recognition is 
sought by the employes of religious 
cemeteries. Yet, what is the teaching 
of the Church in this regard? 
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I shall not exhaust your patience 
by the reiteration of fundamental 
principles with which you are already 
familiar. You know how the teach- 
ings of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius 
XI proclaim the right of workers to 
organize and insist that it is a “na- 
tural” right. It grows out of the hu- 
man dignity of the individual just as 
truly as does his right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, even 
though like these latter rights its exer- 
cise is subject to limitations. 


FINDING THE ANSWER 


As I have intimated, our problem 
is not the fundamental one of labor’s 
natural right to organize, but finding 
the ariswers to certain specific ques- 
tions which are of particular concern 
to us. They are these: Do Catholic 
cemetery employes have a right to 
bargain collectively? If so, should 
this collective bargaining be confined 
to the management and the employes 
of Catholic cemeteries only? Must 
those in charge of Catholic cemeteries 
recognize any union as a bargaining 
agent for Catholic cemetery workers? 
Must those in charge of Catholic 
cemeteries sign contracts with such 
bargaining agencies? If so, what 
must be included in such contracts? 
What must be excluded? These and 
many other questions of a similar 
nature are matters of vital concern to 
the officials of Catholic cemeteries. 

For some strange reason, some offi- 
cials of Catholic institutions, includ- 
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ing Catholic cemeteries, seriously 
question the right of their employes 
to organize. They seem to feel that 
the very fact that such employes are 
engaged in an activity which is charit- 
able, educational or religious in char- 
acter sets them apart from other em- 
ployes. My own personal feeling in 
this matter is that we are inclined to 
carry this distinction too far or, to 
be more exact, that we fail to make 
another far more important distinc- 
tion. We neglect to distinguish be- 
tween those who consecrate their 
lives, either as clergy or religious, to 
some benevolent work, on the one 
hand, and those who, on the other, 
are employed to assist them in such 
a work. What is a holy vocation for 
one is for the others the means to a 
livelihood for themselves, and, many 
times, for the members of their fami- 
lies. To be most specific, I suggest 
that it would be well for all of us in 
cemetery work to remember that the 
men who dig the graves, mow the 
lawns and help to operate and main- 
tain our cemeteries are not lay broth- 
ers with religious vows, including 
those of obedience and poverty, but 
either the actual or the potential 
heads of families, with serious re- 
sponsibilities, and that these employes 
of ours are required to pay the same 
prices for food, clothing, housing and 
the like as they would if they worked 
in a factory or a shop. 


While it is true that there is no 
specific mention in the encyclicals 
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concerning the right of our employes 
to organize, I do not consider this 
fact a valid argument against their 
right to organize. On the contrary, 
I deem it much more important that 
there is no mention in the encyclicals 
that such employes are exempted from 
the provisions of the general law. The 
Supreme Pontiffs have stated unequiv- 
ocably that workers have a natural 
right to organize. Our employes are 
workers and no exception is made 
concerning them in the Papal encycli- 
cals. Therefore, it would seem to be 
only logical to maintain that they 
have the natural right to organize. 


KIND OF ORGANIZATION 


It should follow as a corollary that, 
since collective bargaining is one of 
the fundamental reasons for labor or- 
ganization, our Catholic cemetery em- 
ployes have the right to bargain col- 
lectively. Unless this were true, their 
right to organize would be empty and 
meaningless and not a fulfillment or 
an exercise of their natural rights as 
individuals possessed of human dig- 
nity. 

This leads at once to a further and 
most important question, namely, as 
to what type of organization may be 
adopted by the employes of Catholic 
cemeteries. Must they limit their 
membership to the employes of a spe- 
cific cemetery? Should their collec- 
tive bargaining be confined to Catho- 
lic cemeteries? Or may they affiliate 
with a national or international or- 
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ganization which includes in its mem- 
bership the employes of non-sectarian 
cemeteries and even workers engaged 
in other fields? 


THE Pores as GUIDES 


To find an answer to these ques- 
tions, let us have recourse to what 
should be for us the supreme author- 
ity in the matter, namely, to the writ- 
ings of the Supreme Pontiffs. In this 
regard, Pope Leo XIII declared 
(Rerum Novarum, par. 76): 

They also must have the right freely 
to adopt the organization and the rules 
which they judge most appropriate to 
achieve their purpose. . . . In sum- 
mary, let this be laid down as a general 
and constant law: Workers’ associa- 
tions ought to be so constituted and so 
governed as to furnish the most suitable 
and most convenient means to attain 
the object proposed, which consists in 
this, that the individual members of the 
asseciation secure, so far as possible, an 
increase in the goods of body, of soul, 
and of property. 

While it may be somewhat irksome 
to an employer, a Catholic cemetery 
official not excluded, to have to bar- 
gain with a union representative or 
a business agent who is not a mem- 
ber of his own staff, nevertheless hon- 
esty will compel him to admit that 
the outsider is naturally in a position 
to be a much more effective bargain- 
ing agent for those he represents. 
Moreover, I am convinced that it 
makes for greater harmony in future 
employer-employe relations if the 
union representative in negotiations, 
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which all too unfortunately sometimes 
become a bit heated, is not a member 
of the cemetery staff with whom the 
employer must continue day-to-day 
relations. 

Moreover, from the practical view- 
point, it is advantageous both to the 
employer and the employes if the 
collective bargaining includes repre- 
sentatives of as many of the workers 
and the managements engaged in 
cemetery operation as will be possible 
in a given locality. By this I mean, 
it is better for all concerned, if there 
is one organization representing all 
of the cemetery workers in an area, 
and if all of the cemetery manage- 
ments, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, conduct joint negotiations 
with it. . 

I can vouch for this from my own 
personal experience. For a few years 
I had to deal in one cemetery with 
an AFL union and in another with 
the CIO, only to find that the spirit 
of competition prompted whichever 
group was engaged in the current ne- 
gotiations to insist that it obtain a 
much better agreement for its mem- 
bers than the one which had previ- 
ously been negotiated by the rival 
organization. 

Moreover, I learned from unhappy 
experience that the same parent union 
organization would endeavor to win 
greater benefits from me than it had 
obtained in a contract executed per- 
haps a month previous with the man- 
agement of other cemeteries, and then 
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in its next negotiations would attempt 
to secure even further gains from 
another cemetery than it got from me. 
It has only been about six years since 
all of our local cemeteries which are 
organized came to the realization that 
it was in our mutual interest to bar- 
gain as a group and not to permit the 
union to play one against another. 

While it is true that there are more 
unorganized than organized ceme- 
teries in the metropolitan Detroit 
area, it is interesting to note that the 
non-union cemeteries, even though 
they have no voice in our negotia- 
tions, nevertheless find themselves 
compelled to give to their workers 
every benefit which we grant. 

Even though ethically and practic- 
ally we should be willing to bargain 
with unions which represent workers 
in cemeteries other than those under 
Catholic management, there is an- 
other side to the question which has 
been and is a matter of great con- 
cern to Catholic cemetery officials. 
In general, the question is: must 
those in charge of Catholic ceme- 
teries recognize any union as a bar- 
gaining agent for Catholic cemetery 
workers? 

To answer this question properly 
we must consider the matter from 
various angles because it is not a 
simple one, for circumstances may 
alter a case. 

For example, we might take an in- 
stance where a small minority of the 
workers in one of our cemeteries 
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might decide that they wanted to be 
represented by a certain union, while 
the others might be equally deter- 
mined to be represented by a differ- 
ent organization. In such a case the 
will of the majority should prevail. 

Or, if the majority of the employes 
registered voluntary opposition to 
membership in any union, their em- 
ployer could not very well compel 
them to join a union. 

On the other hand, where the ma- 
jority of the employes want a union 
and demand the right of collective 
bargaining, such recognition must be 
granted, in spite of the objections of 
the minority. 


STATEMENT BY THE HIERARCHY 


To resolve all of our doubts on the 
whole question of union affiliation 
and the type of organization which 
may be adopted in our Catholic ceme- 
teries, it might be well for us to hear 
what the American hierarchy has to 
say in this regard. An official state- 
ment of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence declares: “Labor can have no 
effective voice as long as it is unor- 
ganized. To protect its rights it must 
be free to bargain collectively through 
its own chosen representatives.” (The 
Church and Social Order, par. 26.) 
Catholic authorities on the social 
question in the United States have 
always stressed the fact that workers, 
if they are to enjoy their natural right 
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to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively, must be permitted to do so 
through their own freely chosen rep- 
resentatives. The moment that any 
official of a Catholic cemetery at- 
tempts to tell his workers that they 
may not exercise this right, he is 
placing himself in opposition to the 
hierarchy. .. . 

The late Holy Father, Pope Pius 

XI, recognizing the conditions that 
exist in non-Catholic countries, went 
so far as to state that “Under these 
conditions, Catholics seem almost 
forced to join secular labor unions.” 
After mentioning certain qualifica- 
tions which I stated a moment ago, 
he declared that it was the office of 
the Bishops to determine whether or 
not Catholics might join such organi- 
zations. 
., In many of the countries of Eu- 
rope, Bishops have officially forbidden 
Catholics to affiliate with organiza- 
tions deemed dangerous to religion. 
In our own country, however, I am 
aware of no such a prohibition by 
the hierarchy. On the contrary, our 
own Archbishops and Bishops in their 
official meetings have given tacit ap- 
proval to the major labor organiza- 
tions of the nation, as they did, for 
example, when in the late thirties they 
appealed to the AFL and the CIO to 
put a speedy end to the differences 
which were dividing these two great 
labor bodies into warring camps and 
minimizing the effectiveness of the 
labor movement. 
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Moreover, on numerous occasions 
members of the Catholic hierarchy in 
the United States, including the dis- 
tinguished Ordinary of the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, Archbishop Cushing, 
have appeared formally at national 
conventions of major labor unions, 
as well as at those of affiliated inter- 
nationals. 

(Parenthetically, it may be of inter- 
est for you to know that the CIO was 
so impressed by the splendid talk 
given by Archbishop Cushing at its 
Boston Convention that it printed and 
distributed thousands of reprints of 
the address. ) 

Until such a time as the American 
hierarchy officially forbids Catholics 
to affiliate with a particular labor 
union, I fail to see any positive justi- 
fication for us as Catholic employers 
to refuse to negotiate with a local 
affliated with it, provided, of course, 
that the majority of our workers are 
freely members of the local and we 
have no other valid reasons for our 
objections. .. . 

While I fully realize that the matter 
just treated should provide us with 
ample points for discussion before 
the close of this afternoon’s program, 
I should like to consider one final 
point, namely, what should be in- 
cluded and excluded from our con- 
tract negotiations. 

It should be obvious that all mat- 
ters of an ecclesiastical or religious 
character should not be subjects for 
collective bargaining. On the con- 
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trary, we must insist that they remain 
in the strict control of the Church, 
which alone has authority in this 
field. 

On the other hand, questions of 
wages, hours, working conditions and 
the like are matters which belong 
within the range of collective bargain- 
ing. This we must admit, if we are 
to agree with the Popes that labor 
unions are intended to secure for 
their members “so far as possible, an 
increase in the goods of body, of soul, 
and of property.” 

While these material considerations 
involve the questions of wages, the 
length of the work week, Saturday 
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funerals and other such matters, I 
feel that we may better leave them for 
discussion under their more appro- 
priate sub-headings with but one final 
caution. It is this: we can best ful- 
fill the Church’s social teachings as 
they apply to us as Catholic employ- 
ers, if we will but view our relation- 
ship with our own employes objec- 
tively and without any paternalism. 
In other words, let us strive always 
to treat our own employes as we as 
moral teachers would direct some 
other employer to treat his in the 
light of Catholic social doctrine. Yes, 
let us ourselves practice what we 
preach unto others. 








What About the Alumni? 


“Can it be doubted that the wall of separation between the clergy and 
the laity in some sections of Europe is partly attributable to the neglect of 
young Catholics after graduation? Is it unreasonable to fear that when the 
chips are really down in the United States, and Catholics will have to stand 
up and be counted, we may experience the falling away of large numbers? 
If we can have a suspicion or fear of a subtle and gradually spreading dis- 
integration of Catholic life, may not the cause of it be placed, partly at 
least, at the door of educational administrators? The reason is that they 
have not integrated in some regulated way the schools with the alumni and 
the alumni with the schools. Our students step out of the grand educational 
temples we have built under double taxation into a world of unbelief and 
religious skepticism. We seem to take complacently for granted that, given 
Catholic high school and college training, these products of our best efforts 
are forever lay towers of strength in the Church’s defense or are the un- 
yielding spokesmen of Her cause. As a matter of fact, far too many are 
either Catholic blushing violets or are men and women who seem scarcely 
concerned about what goes on against the Church.”—Gabriel A. Zema, S.J., 
in the CatHotic Epucationat Review, April, 1950. 








The Spirit of St. Vincent de Paul 


JosepH Lreonarp, C.M. 


A paper read at a quarterly meeting of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in Dublin. 


Reprinted from LirE oF THE Spirit* 


HEN I was told I should have 
the honor of speaking to you 
today, I thought I would like to sub- 
mit for your consideration some 
thoughts on the spirit that animated 
St. Vincent de Paul and inspired the 
works associated with his name. He 
was, as you know, proclaimed to be, 
and constituted, the patron of all 
Catholic associations of charity 
throughout the world by Pope Leo 
XIII. But he is, I venture to think, 
in a special way your patron. It is 
not perhaps generally known that, 
when he instituted the Confraterni- 
‘ties of Charity, he established them 
for both men and women. The ladies 
of 17th-century France seem to have 
had both more energy and indepen- 
dence than the men, for, whilst their 
confraternities flourished and _ still 
flourish, those of the men were soon 
absorbed into a body that came to be 
known as the Company of the Blessed 
Sacrament which, a few years after 
St. Vincent’s death, was suppressed, 
on alleged political grounds, by 
Mazarin. 
It was not until the 19th century 


that a Confraternity of Charity, such 
as was envisaged by St. Vincent de 
Paul, was established by Frederic 
Ozanam, who was guided and aided 
in the work by one of the saint’s 
daughters, Sister Rosalie. 

I have been led to speak of the 
spirit of St. Vincent by re-reading a 
sermon preached in the church of St. 
Joachim, Rome, in December, 1938, 
by our Holy Father Pius XII, who 
was then Cardinal Pacelli. This 
panegyric is, I think, the best short 
life of the saint to be had, and that 
for two reasons: in the first place it 
is based on a full and intimate knowl- 
edge of the results of the most recent 
historical researches into the life of 
St. Vincent and, in the second, it re- 
veals a profound and heartfelt sym- 
pathy with the soul and spirit of your 
great patron. 

The sermon is an exquisite com- 
mentary on, and development of, a 
text taken from the fifth chapter of 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians: 
“For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith that worketh by 


* St. Giles, Oxford, England, September, 1949. 
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charity.” In the opening paragraph 
of the sermon the Pope says: “He 
was a man in whom faith in Christ 
supernaturalized a natural tenderness 
of soul, in whom the charity of Christ 
stimulated faith, and in whom faith 
and charity combined to conquer evil 
by good, and to work miracles for 
the relief of every human calamity 
and misery. The sun of his intellect 
is his faith, and the flame of his will 
is his love: two virtues, light and 
heat, which made him a hero of ac- 
tion on earth who was afterwards to 
pour down the rays of his goodness 
from heaven, not like a wandering 
planet, but like a fixed star whose 
beneficent light shines over the en- 
tire universe.” 


ALL CHILDREN OF Gop 


If I were asked to say what, in my 
opinion, were the truths of this faith 
which were most deeply impressed 
on the mind and heart of St. Vincent 
de Paul, I think I would say, in the 
first place, the truth that all human 
beings are the children of God. With 
God there is no respect of persons: 
“neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek or 
barbarian, bond or free.” All of 
them have been created by him; 
each of them is made in his image. 
He makes no exception on grounds 
of age or sex, or color, or race or na- 
tionality. And, in the second place, 
I would say the truth that all men are 
likewise the brethren of Jesus Christ. 
He is the Word made flesh, the only 
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begotten Son of God, the perfect 
image and likeness of God. We are 
God’s children, made in his image; 
he is our brother. He is the head 
of a body of which we are the mem- 
bers, and it was to the poor suffering 
members of this body that the heart 
of St. Vincent went out. 

Now Vincent de Paul was a man 
not only of great heart but of great 
intellect, and he was certainly not a 
sentimentalist. He had no illusions 
about the poor. He had indeed a 
most varied and extensive knowledge 
of poverty in all its forms. He knew 
what he used to call the “bashful 
poor,” those who had fallen on evil 
days and preferred to starve at home 
rather than beg for their bread on 
the streets. He was well acquainted 
with Irish, English and Scotch refu- 
gees who had fled from the persecu- 
tion of their religion by Cromwell. 
He had-to deal with thousands of 
refugees from Lorraine, Picardy and 
Champagne who had sought refuge 
in Paris from the rapacity and cru- 
elty of the armies that had invaded 
these provinces. It is well for us to 
remember that he lived through one 
of the most frightful struggles that 
ever devastated Europe, the Thirty 
Years’ War, which lasted from 1618- 
48, and which was, in some respects 
at least, even more cruel and terrible 
than the modern world wars. 

He was, moreover, brought into 
the closest contact with criminals of 
all classes, with convicts, thieves, as- 
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sassins and bandits, as well as with 
professional beggars, swindlers and 
prostitutes. He saw quite clearly and 
he even sometimes said that many of 
these poor people were filthy, physi- 
eally repulsive and suffering from 
loathsome diseases, that they were 
dishonest, drunken, hypocritical and 
ungrateful, but to use his own phrase, 
that is one side of the medal; turn 
it and, with the eyes of faith, you see 
that each of these wretched creatures 
is stamped with the image of God 
and is a brother of Jesus Christ. 


Love ONE ANOTHER 
Furthermore, he believed that God 


so loved the world as to give us his 
only-begotten Son, that this Son so 
loved men as to lay down his life for 
them, and that he had given them a 
new commandment to love one an- 
. other as he had loved them. Accord- 
ingly Vincent de Paul spent his life 
in putting, with God’s help, that 
faith into practice, in showing that 
his was the faith that liveth by char- 
ity, that was inspired and vivified by 
love. 

Christ said that he had been sent 
to bring good news to the poor, to 
tell them they were the children of 
God and his brethren. He went about 
doing good, feeding the hungry, heal- 
ing the sick, seeking out the lost 
sheep. He came, as he said, not to 
rule but to serve, and St. Vincent ac- 
cepted this teaching literally. He too 
would serve the poor in soul and 
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body, and in the spirit with which 
Christ served them. Accordingly he 
looked on the poor as his masters and 
he taught his disciples, both men and 
women, priests, laymen and Sisters 
of Charity that they must always 
look on the poor as their masters. 

When one comes to think of it, 
surely, this is a surprising attitude. 
And yet he adopted it and did not 
think there was anything wonderful 
about it. It was simply the teaching 
of Jesus Christ and set forth in the 
Gospels. He insisted that to serve the 
poor is not only a duty but a privi- 
lege, and that those who were in a 
position to do so, because they were 
endowed with wealth or ability or 
both, should be most grateful to God 
for this privilege.” That is the lesson 
of charity he taught not only his 
priests and sisters but the men and 
women who formed the Confratern- 
ity of Charity, some of whom were 
members of the most illustrious fam- 
ilies of France at the height of its 
greatest temporal glory. “The poor 
are your masters: thank God you 
are allowed to serve them.” 

What steps were they to take to 
fulfill this duty, to exercise this privi- 
lege? First of all they were to wait 
until God had shown them the way. 
He was never tired of insisting that 
they were to rely on Divine Provi- 
dence. The word he uses is “aban- 
don,” for which it is difficult to find 
an English equivalent. It does not 
exactly mean abandonment; self- 
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surrender is more akin to the idea 
he wished to convey. It may be com- 
pared to the attitude of a child that 
holds its father’s hand and is cheer- 
fully prepared to go wherever its 
father may lead. It is expressed in 
two lines of Cardinal Newman’s 
poem, Lead, kindly light: “I do not 
ask to see the distant scene: one step 
enough for me.” 


Gop’s WILL 


Needless to say, such an attitude 
sometimes provoked protest from the 
ardent and the zealous. Some of the 
Ladies of Charity said: “How good 
he is, how holy, but oh! how slow.” 
And yet he could not be forced to 
move a step forward until he believed 
that God was leading him and that 
he was doing his will. He had a pro- 
found conviction not only of the 
goodness of God but of his majesty, 
and it was to this feeling, I think, 
that his apparent reluctance to embark 
on a particular undertaking was due. 
But once he was convinced that God 
was leading, then nothing could hold 
him back. There is something not 


, merely heroic but awe-inspiring in 


the pertinacity with which he calmly 
continued to carry on, in the face of 
opposition, grievous losses and dis- 
asters, every charitable work he had 
once undertaken. 

To spend a very long life in acting 
consistently on such a principle calls 
for a heroic degree of self-abnega- 
tion. There is one aspect of this re- 
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nunciation of self to which I should 
like to draw your attention for a mo- 
ment. Vincent de Paul was not, I 
think, a man who was naturally in- 
clined to rejoice when confronted 
with difficulties, or eager to en- 
counter and overcome opposition. 
He was by temperament averse from 
conflict, ready to meet others even 
more than half-way. But when the 
interests of God were at stake, his 
courage never faltered. There is not, 
I think, a single one of the works of 
charity he established that did not 
meet with opposition. And what is 
more, this opposition proceeded not 
only from worldly-minded men and 
women but on many occasions from 
upright, conscientious good Chris- 
tians. Yet he never wavered; never 
ceased from his labors, but at the 
same time, never did he attribute 
base or-unworthy motives to those 
who opposed him or ceased to treat 
them with courtesy and charity. 

All that I have been saying was 
summed up in a letter of four lines 
which he wrote to a layman who was 
also a member of his Congregation. 
This was John Barreau, who, before 
he joined St. Vincent, had been a 
lawyer. He was sent by St. Vincent 
to Algiers to act as French consul 
there. His primary duty was to col- 
laborate with a priest of the Congre- 
gation in promoting the spiritual 
welfare of the thousands of Christian 
slaves in the galleys or in the convict 
hulks of Algeria. He had also to look 
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after their temporal welfare and his 
position was no sinecure for he was 
imprisoned three times by the Bey 
of Algiers, bastinadoed on one occa- 
sion and otherwise tortured on an- 
other. Writing to Barreau on the 4th 
December, 1648, just two hundred 
and ninety years to the day before 
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our Holy Father preached his pane. 
gyric already referred to, he said: 
“We cannot better assure our eter. 
nal happiness than by living and 
dying in the service of the poor, be. 
tween the arms of divine Providence, * 
in the practice of self-renunciation 
that we may follow Jesus Christ.” 





Religion in British Politics 

“We in this country don’t really feel any need for a Christian political 
party as such. 

“In Europe there was a clear-cut situation; a growing cleavage between 
those who held an anti-Christian philosophy, and the rest. In Britain: we 
have no ideological cleavage of that sort, splitting the people from top to 
bottom. 

“The parties in this country grew up, historically, among men who were 
united on the biggest issues—such as what freedom is—but they were 
divided on the best ways of securing it. The difference between them sitill 
(as someone has said) is a difference not of the direction in which to go, 
but of the pace at which to go. We have all grown out of the same tradi- 
tion of British freedom; we differ not on what we want but on how to 
achieve it. For us, then, the best chance is to get good men and women 
into all the parties, so that each party has the maximum possible respect 
for those Christian principles which so many of its own members believe to 
be so vital. That’s the other side of the picture. Hence there is only one 
party the British Catholic cannot rightly join—the Communist party, be- 
cause it fundamentally denies anything beyond materialist philosophy. For 
the rest, it has been a constant delight to me to serve on Catholic com- 
mittees made up of members who are Labor, Liberal and Conservative, each 
one of whom would vote politically tomorrow against most of the rest and 
do it with the utmost determination and the utmost good fellowship. Not 
because they differed on principle—for in the things that matter most, the 
things of the spirit, we are at one; but because they differed as to the best 
sort of detailed program to realise the common aim, or the best men to 
lead a party, or why of two good courses one is the better at the moment. 
That seems to me to illustrate what I meant about party decisions not 
always being determined by specifically Christian arguments, and the watch- 
dog being able to cooperate with any piano-tuner who doesn’t try to steal 
the piano.”—A. C. F. Beales in the Curist1AN Democrat, April, 1950. 
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Church and State 


JEROME D’Souza, S.J. 


Member of India’s Constituent Assembly and 
Delegate to the UN General Assembly 


Some excerpts from an address given at Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Md., January 29, 1950. 


5 vw essential thing in democracy, and the final justification for the 
democratic form of government, is the safeguarding of individual 
freedom. Pushing this idea still further we see that this concept of 
liberty as the means of safeguarding spiritual values and the primacy 
of conscience implies another fundamental concept, namely, that of 
two perfect societies each exercising authority in its legitimate sphere 
and each helping and complementing the other. 

The temporal order has its own organization, the State. The spirit- 
ual order has its own organization, the Church. The Church recog- 
nizes the right of the State to legislate for the ends proper to it and 
proclaims the obligation of the individual to submit to the laws of 
the State. The State ensures for the citizen the preservation of order 
and facilitates those conditions of life by which he can freely and 
fully give himself to the higher pursuits of the spirit. 


HIERARCHY OF VALUES 


In these parallel and perfect societies, however, the Church and 
the State, the right hierarchy of values must be maintained. It is an 
utterly mistaken notion to say that the Church wishes to exercise direct 
authority over the State, or that the claims of the Church are incom- 
patible with the notion of democratic sovereignty as implied in the 
American Constitution. On the contrary, the Church does not want, 
in the political sphere, a theocratic government. Judaism and Islam 


‘ may want theocratic governments since, according to their concept, 


there should be identity between the Magistrate and the Priest. The 
Puritan tradition might also possibly encourage a form of theocracy 
since it is so closely in sympathy with Old Testament concepts. But 
the Church renders unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and only 
demands that the State not touch the things that are of God. 

The Church is not totalitarian. She is the only bulwark, in the 
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name of spiritual liberty, against the totalitarianism of the State. That 
is why today she is the one unflinching champion of liberty against 
the encroachments of the State. If America is to defend liberty in the 
most efficacious manner, she should hark back to this doctrine of the 


primacy of spiritual values and the coexistence of two perfect societies 
—Church and State. 


The Twain Shall Meet 


“The distant East above all has emerged politically, socially and 
spiritually to a position of first rank, where it is confronted, of 
course, with duties and responsibilities of a formidable sort but 
faces also precious opportunities to further the prosperity and 
peace of mankind. It is a sorry characteristic of our times that 
there prevails in not a few places a concept of life and society that 
is vitiated by an excess of materialism or perverted by an outright 
denial of spiritual values. 

“Hence it becomes all the more necessary and urgent that the 
rulers of states and peoples who recognize in the supremacy of the 
spirit over matter one of the fundamental laws of their existence 
and the groundwork of their hope for the future should join their 
forces of individual and collective vigilance to stem the tide of 
materialism—which must needs overflow in a spirit of violence and 
servitude—by erecting the barricade required to keep the moral 
patrimony of mankind intact.”—Pope Pius XII welcoming Dr. 
oy Bhulabhai Desai, Minister of India to the Vatican, July 

; ; 





“It has been said with truth that one of the errors of the modern world is 
that we all know what things cost, but we do not know their value. That cannot ,|. 
be said about work. Sometimes it costs us more, sometimes it costs us less. But 
its value is ever unchanging. Whatever job you do, you are continuing God's 
work of creation, you are cooperating in Christ’s work of redemption. You are 
benefiting yourself and mankind. You are fulfilling the highest function of a 
y= gual aa are giving glory to your Creator.”—Context, London, August, 
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Marshall Aid in Ireland 


J. E. Carrican 
Chief, Special ECA Mission to Ireland 


Reprinted from Curistus Rex* 


HE extreme economic destruc- 

tion and dislocation in Europe 
resulting from World War II seri- 
ously endangered democratic insti- 
tutions, individual liberty and inter- 
national peace. Soon after the war 
it became evident that recovery might 
give way to chaos unless the individ- 
ual efforts of the many nations were 
augmented by carefully planned co- 
operation and by temporary assis- 
tance from countries such as the 
United States which had been spared 
devastation and severe economic dis- 
location and therefore could afford 
to help. 

Sensing the situation in Europe, 
Secretary of State Marshall, in a 
speech at Harvard University, June 
5, 1947, suggested that European na- 
tions co-operate in a plan of mutual 
aid and outline their requirements 
for outside assistance which would 


*There are four terms connected with 


rebuild their war-shattered econo- 
mies. Responding to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s suggestions, sixteen European 
nations sent representatives to a 
meeting in Paris, July 12, 1947, 
which marked the start of planning 
in the direction suggested by Secre- 
tary Marshall and eventuated in the 
European Recovery Program.* On 
April 2, 1948, the Congress of the 
United States passed the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, providing for 
a program of foreign assistance 
which is to terminate by the end of 
June, 1952, and created the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA) to administer the program. 
The Congress also made an appro- 
priation of about $5 billion to be 
used to aid European nations in car- 
rying out the Recovery Program 
during the period April, 1948 
through June, 1949. An additional 


Marshall Aid which need definition. The 


European Recovery Program (ERP) is the economic recovery Lay cee of the European 


nations receiving Marshall Aid; the Organization for European 


coromic Cooperation 


(OEEC) is the organization set up by the participating European nations to develop 


and carry through, with the assistance of the United States, the 
economic recovery; the Economic Cooperation Adminjstration (E' 
up by the United States to administer the Marshall Aid Program; and Marshall Aid 
the aid provided by the United States to the European nations co-operating in the Euro- 


pean Recovery Program. 


rogram for European 
) is the agency set 
is 


*19 Maylor St., Cork, Ireland, April, 1950. 
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appropriation of nearly $3,800,000,- 
000 has been made by the Congress 
to continue aid during the period 
July, 1949 through June, 1950. 

The amount of funds made avail- 
able to European nations and the 
division of the funds between indi- 
vidual nations have been based on 
the need as indicated by the program 
of each individual nation and the 
programs of the participating nations 
as a whole. Since Marshall Aid is set 
up to terminate by June 30, 1952, it 
is felt that the amount of funds ap- 
propriated each year by Congress 
should be on a descending scale. Ob- 
viously, if the program of aid is suc- 
cessful, the nations should have 
made progress in recovery each suc- 
cessive year, thus lessening the 
amount of funds required. 


LOANS AND GRANTS 


. The funds appropriated are avail- 
able to European nations in the form 
of both loans and grants. The basis 
for determining whether a loan or 
grant should be made depends upon 
the economic situation prevailing in 
each particular nation. Over 80 per 
cent of the funds thus appropriated 
have been furnished on a grant basis 
and less than 20 per cent on a loan 
basis. If the aid is in the form of a 
grant, obviously, no repayment is 
called for but the grant funds must 
be used in a way that meets the ap- 
proval of ECA. If the funds are in 


the form of a loan, the nation must 
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pay interest thereon at the rate of 
2% per cent per year commencing 
July, 1952 and repayment of the 
loan must be made by December 31, 
1983. The yearly repayment incre- 
ments are small for the first few 
years but increase throughout the 
period. 


Use or Funps 


A major part of the funds are used 
in the first instance for the purchase 
of goods and services needed by the 
participating European nations from 
the dollar areas of the world, princi- 
pally the United States of America 
and Canada. The following is a brief 
statement of procedure. The United 
States Government loans or grants 
a European nation a certain amount 
of dollars. On application from one 
of its importers, the government of 
the nation gives the importer dollars 
with which to buy dollar goods, and 
receives from the importer an equiva- 
lent amount of local currency. The 
importer then purchases the dollar 
goods, pays for them with the dollars 
he has obtained, and sells them to 
local consumers for local currency. 
Meantime the government has re- 
ceived local currency which may be 
used for investment or develop- 
mental purposes within its economy. 
Thus, these funds actually serve 
two purposes, first, the purpose of 
obtaining needed dollar goods and 
services, and, second, the purpose of 
supplying funds with which the gov- 
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ernment may finance worthy devel- 
opmental projects within the econ- 
omy. 

A relatively small proportion of 
the funds are used for the purpose of 
financing technical assistance to the 
participating nation. This assistance 
may be provided by bringing tech- 
nicians from the United States, or 
other dollar nations, to Europe to 
advise on highly technical matters 
connected with the program of recov- 
ery, or it may be used to pay the dol- 
lar expenses connected with sending 
people from participating European 
nations to the United States, or other 
dollar nations, to obtain highly spe- 
cialized training, which may then 
be utilized in connection with eco- 
nomic recovery in the country in- 
volved. 

Some of the funds may be used to 
redeem investments made by citizens 
of the United States in enterprises in 
participating European nations. 


Procress MADE 


During the period that the pro- 
gram has been in operation, or about 
twenty months, great progress has 
been made. Both industrial and ag- 
ricultural production in the partici- 
pating European nations has in- 
creased materially. Hungry people 
are now being fed. The threat of 
Communism has, at least temporar- 
ily, been repulsed. Financial stability 
within the nations has been increas- 
ing and time has been given for the 


various countries to catch their 
breath after the great war and they 
have begun to consider longer time 
programs for developing a higher 
level of economic welfare. 

But much remains to be done. 
There are still gaps in balances of 
payments between nations. The prog- 
ress made in direct earning of dol- 
lars, through sale of goods and serv- 
ices to dollar nations and otherwise, 
has not been satisfactory. The prog- 
ress made towards elimination of 
trade barriers, convertibility of cur- 
rencies and closer cooperation be- 
tween the European nations has also 
been disappointing. Now that the first 
phase of the Recovery Program—the 
allaying of hunger and the stalling of 
the threat of Communism—has been 
achieved, more attention is being 
given, and needs to be given, to some 
of the developments which will make 
it possible for the European nations 
to maintain a high level of economic 
activity without the extraordinary 
outside assistance provided through 
Marshall Aid. 

After World War II, the economy 
of Ireland, along with the economies 
of other European nations, was 
greatly dislocated. Ireland suffered 
no devastation but did suffer in other 
ways. During the wartime period it 
was impossible for her to obtain fer- 
tilizers for her soil and feed grains 
for her livestock. This resulted in 
lower productivity of the soil and 
reduced numbers of livestock. It was 
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also impossible to obtain new ma- 
chinery and replacement parts for 
her industrial plants, and, finally, her 
inventory of consumer goods on 
hand was reduced drastically. Thus 
Ireland, along with other European 
nations, needed to undertake a pro- 
gram for economic recovery, and she 
was one of the sixteen nations send- 
ing representatives to the meeting in 
Paris, June 12, 1947, which marked 
the start of the plan for European 
economic recovery. 

Over the years, prior to and dur- 
ing the war, Ireland had earned an 
international income on current ac- 
count in excess of her expenditure 
and thus had been able to build up 
a substantial reserve in the form of 
sterling largely invested in the United 
Kingdom. Part of this had been 
built up during the war in spite of 
-the decrease in production because 
Ireland was unable to procure the 
usual supply of imports. After the 
war, and particularly in the year 
1947, her imports were on an unusu- 
ally high level while her exports, ow- 
ing to lowered production, were on 
a very low level. Thus, Ireland had 
an adverse balance of payments or 
an excess of expenditure over income 
in her international account amount- 
ing to 30 million pounds. While her 
international reserve was_ several 
times this amount, nevertheless, un- 
less she could reduce the adverse 
current balance, it would take only 
a few years to use up this reserve. 
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Thus Ireland, along with other Euro- 
pean nations, developed a program 
which includes objectives—and ways 
and means of reaching those objec- 
tives—for increasing production and 
exports, thus virtually balancing her 
international income and outgo. 

The program provides for several 
developments in the direction of im- 
proving Ireland’s economy, the prin- 
cipal method planned for reducing 
the adverse balance of payments 
being an increase in agricultural pro- 
duction which would result in greatly 
increased export of agricultural 
products. The program calls for an 
increase of agricultural exports from 
the level of $110,000,000 in 1947 to 
$262,000,000 in 1952-53. It also 
calls for an increase of exports of 
non-agricultural products from the 
level of $50,000,000 in 1947 to $55,- 
000,000 in 1952-53. By such an in- 
crease in exports it was contemplated 
that by 1952-53 there would be an 
adverse balance of only $11,000,000 
as compared with $119,000,000 in 
1947, 


Lack oF DOLLARS 


Aside from the overall balance of 
payments which involves all curren- 
cies, there is a special problem con- 
nected with the dollar balance of pay- 
ments. While Ireland traditionally 
has had little difficulty in earning 
enough sterling from other nations 
with which to buy all of the goods 
she needed outside of the areas which 
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take their pay only in dollars, she 
has not been able to earn directly 
enough dollars to pay for goods and 
services which she needed from dol- 
lar areas. The principal dollar areas 
are the United States and Canada, 
from which Ireland obtains consid- 
erable quantities of feed grains, 
bread grains, tobacco, petroleum, 
wood products, machinery, equip- 
ment, and many other commodities. 
At the same time Ireland is unable 
to sell her agricultural products to 
these nations since they themselves 
already produce a surplus of agri- 
cultural products. Thus, in order to 
get the dollars necessary for purchase 
of goods and services from the dollar 
areas, Ireland has obtained these 
dollars from the United Kingdom in 
payment for some of the agricultural 
products exported to the United 
Kingdom. By the end of the second 
World War the United Kingdom’s 
dollar earning capacity had been 
reduced to such a low level that she 
was unable to continue to pay Ire- 
land in dollars for the agricultural 
products received and thus an agree- 
ment was entered into whereby Ire- 
» land discontinued drawing dollars 
from the United Kingdom, and in- 
stead made application for her part 
of the assistance promised by Mr. 
Marshall in the form of dollars with 
which she could purchase dollar 
goods and services. 
In the period April, 1948 through 
June, 1949, the first year and a 
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quarter of the Marshall Aid Pro- 
gram, Ireland received a loan of 
$86,300,000, and in the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1949, she has a tenta- 
tive allotment for a loan and grant 
together of $44,900,000. These dol- 
lars, added to those she earns di- 
rectly during the year—and she does 
earn about $25 to $30 million di- 
rectly by virtue of a small amount of 
exports to the United States and Can- 
ada, remittances from emigrants, 
tourists’ expenditures in Ireland and 
other miscellaneous sources — are 
used for the purposes of purchasing 
the various goods and_ services 
needed from the dollar area each 
year. 

During the period April, 1948 
through June, 1949, all of Ireland’s 
ECA funds were in the form of a 
loan. Of the $44,990,000 available 
for the year beginning July 1, 1949, 
$3,000,000 are in the form of a grant 
and $41,900,000 are in the form of 


a loan. 


Goops OBTAINED 


The larger part of Ireland’s pur- 
chases with ECA dollars has been in 
feed grains, bread grains, tobacco 
and petroleum products. Other prod- 
ucts purchased in substantial quan- 
tity have been lumber, paper, farm 
and industrial machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. A 
amount of funds have been used to 
purchase a large range of items of 
needed goods which could wtherwise 


lesser - 
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be obtained only at an exorbitant 
price or not obtained at all. These 
purchases have undoubtedly been 
necessary to give Ireland what she 
needed to build back her economy to 
or beyond the pre-war level. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Ireland has also taken advantage 
of the technical assistance phase of 
the program. Thirteen scientists and 
specialists have been sent to the 
United States to study latest methods 
in soil science, animal feeding and 
disease control, methods of assem- 
bling and classifying government 
statistics, and methods of hotel man- 
agement and catering to the needs of 
American tourists. One of these 
people, Dr. Thomas Walsh, Senior 
Soils Scientist of the Department of 
Agriculture, has returned and is us- 
ing the information gained in many 
ways that are helping to make Ire- 
land’s soil more productive. As the 
other scientists and specialists return 
and as additional technical assistance 
projects are developed, Ireland’s 
agriculture, tourist business and in- 
dustries should benefit greatly, not 
only during this Marshall Aid period 
but also over the many years ahead 
as the results are applied to the de- 
velopment of Ireland’s economy. 

To date, Ireland has decided to use 
the sterling held against the borrow- 
ings from the United States for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses 
connected with the land reclamation 
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program instituted by the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. This program 
has for its purpose the building to 
a high level of productivity of about 
4,000,000 acres of unproductive or 
underproductive land. As yet no 
plans have been made for the use of 
the sterling held as a result of the 
grant made to Ireland since the grant 
was made only very recently. The 
Government is, however, considering 
ways in which it would like to use the 
grant funds. 


Procress ALREADY MADE 


Ireland is making good progress 
in balancing her international in- 
come and outgo. Her inventory of 
goods on hand has been pretty well 
restored and thus the unusually 
heavy imports of 1947 have been 
somewhat reduced and are settling 
to a normal level. She is again able 
to obtain fertilizers for her soil in at 
least pre-war quantities. Her live- 
stock numbers are increasing and 
bid fair within the period of the 
Marshall Plan (June 30, 1952) to be 
above the pre-war level. She is also 
able to obtain feed grains greatly 
needed in the production of bacon 
and poultry products which consti- 
tute an important part of her exports, 
and she is now able to obtain wheat, 
which allows some of her marginal 
wheat land to return to grass. The 
pattern of her economy is returning 
to pre-war and her exports in 1949 
of agricultural products were mate- 
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rially increased over the previous 
two years. The production of her 
non-agricultural industries has also 
increased materially and is far above 
the pre-war level. While the devalua- 
tion of sterling in terms of dollar 
currency has set back her progress 
for balancing international payments, 
nevertheless it is expected by the 
Government, with apparently reason- 
able justification, that the adverse 
balance of payments will be reduced 
to about £5,000,000 during the last 
year of the Marshall Aid program, 
1951-52, and that in the period be- 
yond that time it will be entirely bal- 
anced. 


Lack OF DoLuars A CONTINUING 
PROBLEM 


The balancing of the dollar ac- 


| count does not look so promising. 
_ During the current year 1949-50, 
_ Ireland is planning to use about $90,- 
| 000,000 worth of dollar goods and 
| services and is earning directly about 


$30,000,000, the other $60,000,000 


| coming through ECA in the form of 


a loan and a grant, including the 
allocation of ECA funds from this 
year’s appropriation and some carry- 
over from last year. A formula for 
dollar funds has been agreed upon 
by OEEC and ECA for Marshall Aid 
dollars for the various nations in 
1950-51 and 1951-52. The amounts 
so agreed upon would reduce Ire- 
land’s total dollar supply by about 
one-third in 1950-51 and by nearly 
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one-half in 1951-52 based on the 
present year, and it yet remains for 
the Cougress of the United States to 
appropriate the funds. 

Then the more critical question 
comes as to where will the dollars 
come from in 1952-53 and thereafter, 
when Marshall Aid has been discon- 
tinued. It may be necessary for her 
to turn again to the United Kingdom, 
but it is problematical whether the 
United Kingdom will be able to pay 
her enough dollars for goods to 
bridge the gap between Ireland’s di- 
rect dollar earnings and her needs. 
In any event it behooves Ireland to 
survey every possibility of increas- 
ing her direct dollar earnings and to 
that end the ECA Mission to Ireland 
has urged that every effort be made 
to increase exports to the United 
States and Canada, and especially to 
undertake a program for increasing 
tourism from those areas. Some re- 
sponse is being made but it seems 
unlikely that the results will be suf- 
ficient to close the gap. This is a 
problem which faces not only Ire- 
land but all of Europe. It will be with 
us for some time. 

Developments to date indicate that 
Ireland, along with the other coop- 
erating nations of Europe, has made 
good progress in the recovery pro- 
gram. To this recovery Marshall Aid 
has undoubtedly made an important 
contribution. There is much to be 
done ahead to bring about the degree 
of cooperation needed, not only be- 
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tween the European nations them- 
selves but between Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere, especially the 
United States of America, if our 
democratic principles and the bless- 
ing of liberty are to be preserved, 
and, indeed, if Christianity itself is 


to be safeguarded. Marshall Aid is 
only an aid. It is the will and action 
of the people, quite apart from this 
aid, that counts most, and may God 
grant that the will of the people may 
be right and their action determined 
and effective. 


Negroes in Jobs 


“Well-paying jobs are the only practical answer to the question 


of how to remove the Negro from the ‘inferior’ status into which 
poverty has forced him. We are doing our best at Pitney-Bowes 
to meet our own responsibility; and we know that not one of our 
Negro employes is ‘inferior’ in any sense. We have chosen them 
carefully for the skilled jobs in which most have been placed; but 
we have not gone beyond our own locality to find them. The 
Negroes in our company have proven themselves almost without 
exception to be responsible, loyal employes, not charity patients; 
and they are accepted on that basis now by our entire plant.”— 
Joseph J. Morrow, Personnel Director, Pitney-Bowes, in the 
Interracial Review, March, 1950. 


The Church and Race Relations 





“There are thoughtful persons who see in the Catholicity of our Church 
the strong hope of the Negro race in our country and of human right every- 
where. It is a disgraceful commentary of our American democracy, a scandal 
to outsiders who otherwise admire us, a weakness that is constantly being 
exploited by the Communists, that Americans generally maintain their pre- 
judices against the Negro and that Southerners specifically deliberately 
deprive them of their constitutional rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”—Msgr. Cornelius Drew in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 


City, April 16, 1950. 
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Editorials 





The Non-Red Oath 
__. the Taft-Hartley bill was 


under consideration three years 
ago, the persuasive argument was 
often advanced that the provision de- 
manding that union officials certify 
their non-affiliation with the Commu- 
nist Party or its front organizations 
would lessen Party power in the labor 
movement. It was felt that unions 
would disgorge their Communist lead- 
ers rather than lose the use of the 
NLRB’s facilities—the penalty for 
non-compliance with this section. 

In the beginning the provision 
seemed to work—and the Stalinist-led 
unions hesitated. But of late months 
arash of affidavits from these unions 
materialized. 

The NLRB, doubtful of the veracity 
, of statements in some fifty such affi- 
| davits, dutifully turned them over to 
_ the Justice Department for investiga- 
tion and possible prosecution. As 
some prominent CP’ers had signed, 
it looked for a time that court punish- 
ment was in store. 

But somehow a gimmick had 
slipped into the affidavit clause and 
had been overlooked. The T-H Act’s 
provision—and the affidavit drawn 
up to implement the provision— 
merely affirms to a union official’s 


status on the day of signing; it has 
no pertinence whatsoever on his affili- 
ations prior or subsequent to that 
particular day. If Joe Extremist quits 
the Party on Wednesday, he can sign 
the affidavit on Thursday and then 
pop back into the Party on Friday, 
all in the same week. 

It is clear that in its present form 
the non-Communist provision is use- 
less and unenforceable. How, for in- 
stance, is the Justice Department go- 
ing to prove that Joe’s Wednesday 
resignation of six months ago was not 
in good faith and that on the Thurs- 
day when he signed the affidavit he 
had not in fact renounced his former 
beliefs? The left-wing brethren can 
be elusive when they want to be. 

The provision is now not only un- 
enforceable but is actually harmful. 
By a novel perversion of the clause’s 
intent the provision is being used 
effectively to persuade unknowing 
unionists that Communist-led unions 
have a clean bill of health from the 
government. How could we be Com- 
munist, they say, when we have signed 
the non-Communist affidavit. It’s a 
twist which should be of particular 
interest to the bill’s authors. 

The whole incident points up once 
again the futility—and the unforeseen 
developments that can arise—of fol- 
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lowing the easy path by trying to 
legislate subversives out of existence. 
—TuHeE Lasor Leaver, New York, 
N. Y., April 18, 1950. 


Ways of “‘Educated” 
Women 


_ question of motives is always 
tricky and often unanswerable. 
No one can adequately explain the 
anti-parochial school stand of the 
American Association of University 
Women in the current issue of Fed- 
eral aid to education. At best, the 
opposition can only be disclosed to 
Catholics with a view to proper coun- 
ter-measures. 

In the current issue of the quarter- 
ly Journal, published by the AAUW, 
there is a strong appeal to college 
women to defeat any legislation which 
does not exclude all private schools. 
_ “The Association (of University 
‘Women),” says the editorial, . . . “has 
placed itself on record to support 
another very important educational 
principle, namely, the separation of 
Church and State, and the use of tax 
funds for public schools only .. . 
AAUW has supported the principle 
of Federal aid to education, but has 
consistently opposed that part of the 
bill (speaking of the Taft-Thomas 
bill) which would permit the use of 
Federal funds for other than tax- 
supported schools.” 

The AAUW goes farther. Since 
there is a possibility that the Thomas 
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bill may pass—in which case some 
sixteen States would grant funds to 
parochial school children—the uni- 
versity alumnae have set themselves 
a double task. They are, first of all, 
going to support the reborn Barden 
bill, which just last week was an- 
nounced again by its old-time spon. 
sor. All the resources of the AAUW 
are promised to insure that public aid 
to private school pupils will be for. 
bidden by law. Even the Scottish 
Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, could do 
no more. 

And if the Thomas bill or some- 
thing even fairer should pass, what 
then? What to do in face of the 
awful possibility that Congress might 
allow (as in the Thomas bill) the 
States to spend some small amount 
on Catholic children? The AAUW 
has the answers to that problem, too. 
As some may know, the National 
Educational Association has aban- 
doned its earlier fight against the use 
of Federal funds for other than pub- 
lic school children. The NEA now 


a 


admits the right of all children to | 


some health and welfare benefits. 
Not so the American Association of 
University Women. The educational 


committee of the AAUW has urged,|, 


“that the State divisions and branches 
watch this (its own position with 
regard to separation of Church and 
State) very carefully, and whenever 
possible work to prevent action by 
State legislatures to give non-public 
schools a share in tax monies.” 
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Even Barden himself never went 
that far. In the past fifteen months 
the principle of separation of Church 
and State has been endlessly evoked 
by every ill-tempered bigot as well as 
by many an earnest citizen. What- 
ever its motives, the AAUW is bent 
on the narrowest and most barren 
ends possible: the denial of basic 
privileges to children because those 
children attend a school of their own 
choice. 

University women? Even third 
graders could think more clearly.— 
The CENTRAL CALIFORNIA REGISTER, 
Fresno, Calif., Feb. 12, 1950. 


Aggression, New Style 
a U.S.S.R. again finds the demo- 


cratic process unsuited to its pur- 
poses. Since its conquest of China, 
the U.S.S.R. has been trying to ex- 
clude the representatives of the legi- 
timate government of China from the 
United Nations. 

China was one of our fighting allies 
in the Second World War. She was 
fighting Japanese aggression years 


. before that war began and also while 


Stalin and Hitler were united in their 
infamous pact to divide Europe be- 
tween them. Yalta gave Stalin secret 
concessions in Manchuria to induce 
him to join in the war against Japan. 

Moscow has used these concessions 
to occupy and control Manchuria. 
The method of aggression was to 
plant Communist agents in strategic 
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government agencies and gain control 
of the police. These agents were sup- 
ported by Communists—native and 
immigrant—to whom were given the 
arms surrendered by Japanese armies. 

Captive Japanese soldiers sent to 
concentration camps provided the 
forced labor to carry out Stalin’s mili- 
tary preparations for the conquest of 
Asia. Immense munitions factories 
and landing fields were built west of 
the Urals. Communist armies that 
had fought the Chinese Nationalist 
armies even while the latter were en- 
gaged with a foreign foe finally be- 
came sufficiently entrenched to drive 
out the legitimate government. The 
Communists promptly set up a gov- 
ernment subservient to Moscow. 

As its final step in the conquest of 
China, the Soviet agents in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations 
demanded. that the representative of 
the legitimate Nationalist government 
be denied his turn to serve as chair- 
man and then forfeit his place as a 
member of the Council. The Soviet 
agents refused to participate until 
their demand was met. So far the 
majority vote has been unfavorable 
to this demand. 

The Russian walkout from the Se- 
curity Council was followed by sim- 
ilar demonstrations in the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, the Atomic Commission and 
other U.N. agencies, where represen- 
tatives of the U.S.S.R. and three 
satellite nations refuse to sit with the 
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Chinese Nationalist representative. 
The Communists propose to substi- 
tute dictatorial rule for parliamentary 
deliberation. They obviously plan to 
disrupt and paralyze the United Na- 
tions unless it unconditionally ac- 
cepts the demands of the Kremlin. 
Basic issues involving democracy 
and human freedom are involved. 
The Chinese armies that defeated the 
Nationalist armies were not made up 
of men seeking to set up a free Chi- 
nese government but were led by 
agents of a foreign government seek- 
ing to bring China under its hege- 
mony to serve the purposes of the 
U.S.S.R. In 1945 the U.S.S.R. pledged 
itself to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations, which include 
“suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace.” Now 
the U.S.S.R. unconditionally demands 
that the United Nations recognize 
the Communist conquest of China. 
China was one of our free allies in 
the war. As such she became a per- 
manent member of the United Na- 
tions with veto power. Now that the 
government of China is the victim of 
aggression, shall the United Nations, 
at the demand of those primarily re- 
sponsible for the change of China’s 
government by aggression, accede to 
the aggressor’s demand that their 
newest satellite shall inherit by de- 
fault rights which the legitimate gov- 
ernment of China had earned? Such 
concession would strike at the foun- 
dations of the United Nations. 
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The U.S.S.R. has developed tech- 


niques to give aggression the forms 
and outward semblance of revolution. 
She sends in Communists to live in a 
country as “immigrants”; she takes 
promising leaders to Moscow for 
training in the details of revolution; 
she controls policies and issues in- 
structions through her secret police, 
who operate through embassies and 
strictly supervise the execution of 
plans. 

Soviet foreign policy follows one 
form—a conspiracy to develop ag- 
gression against free institutions of 
the West and seize control of other 
countries in order to increase the 
number of Soviet satellites. The U.S. 
S.R. has expanded both in Europe 
and in Asia. 

One of the necessary steps in pro- 
tecting and defending democracy in 
the cold war is to identify the tactics 
of Communism against free political 
institutions, democratic processes and 
capitalism. These are planned in the 
civil and economic fields as the coun- 
terpart to military action in a hot 
war and directed to extend Commu- 
nist control against the will of the 
majority. The Communists have per- 
fected the tactics they used to seize 
control of Russia three decades ago 
and adapted them to their campaign 
to conquer the world for Communism 
—conquest initiated by Lenin and 
to a large extent accomplished by 
Stalin. 

International law must provide 


a 
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safeguards against conspiratorial ag- 
gression as it has against military 
aggression.—The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TionisT. Wash., D.C., February, 1950. 


Problem of Old Age 


URING the war, and for some 
time thereafter, the lack of con- 
sideration which our modern indus- 
trial civilization has for the aged was 
obscured. Every hand was needed 
and there was no surplus labor and 
no problem of men and women being 
relegated to the side lines because 
they had passed a certain age. 
Today the picture is changing. 
The old problem is emerging into the 
foreground. What is to be done with 
honorable and able men and women 
who want to work and who can work 
but are not allowed to work because 


_ they are, in the estimate of manage- 


ment, too old? Perhaps at the mo- 
ment it is not too pressing a social 
difficulty. But its solution is neces- 
sary before our social system can be 
said to justify itself. 

Is social security the answer? We 
do not believe so. In the first place 
men and women still capable of giv- 
ing valuable service to the world 
can never be content when they are 
dismissed from active life, with noth- 
ing to do, and nothing to look 
forward to, save to sit down while 
life passes by. In the second place 
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social security, so far, has provided 
no more than bare subsistence for 
the aged and nothing at all for those 
who, still in their late forties or early 
fifties, are only relatively old. Social 
security is better than nothing. But 
it is not an answer to the problem of 
those rejected by the efficiency ex- 
perts of our industrial system. 

What is the answer? We do not 
know. All we know is that one must 
be found if, in the competitive cul- 
ture which exists today, Browning’s 
lines are to have any semblance of 
truth: 


Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be— 

The last of life 

For which the first was made. 


That is a noble anticipation and 
a great ideal. But, in present circum- 
stances, it is no more than the pres- 
entation. of a vision without reality 
for too many of our people. 

Sometimes we wish that the rela- 
tive positions of the old and the 
young in the living of life might be 
reversed. We wish that the young 
might have some experience of being 
old before they were young. Then 
perhaps the attitude of our culture 
might change. Then the old might 
be given their proper place of worth 
and dignity in our society—TuHE 
CatHotic Transcript, Hartford, 
Conn., Apr. 20, 1950. 









Documentation 





Polish Church-State Agreement 


OR the purpose of assuring the 

People’s Poland and its citizens the 
best opportunity for development and 
peaceful work, the Polish Government, 
which advocates respect for religious 
freedom, and the Polish Episcopate, 
which is concerned with the welfare of 
the Church and the interests of the 
State, agree to regulate their relation- 
ship in the following manner: 

1. The Episcopate shall urge that in 
the course of a clergy’s pastoral duties, 
and in accordance with the teachings of 
the Church, the clergy teach the faith- 
ful respect for law and the authorities 
of the State. 

2. The Episcopate shall urge that in 
the course of the clergy’s pastoral du- 
ties the clergy call upon the faithful 
to intensify their work for the recon- 
struction of the country and the ad- 
vancement of the nation’s welfare. 

3. The Polish Episcopate states that 
economic, historic, cultural and reli- 
gious reasons and also historic justice 
demand that the Recovered Territories 
should belong to Poland forever. Bas- 
ing itself on the premise that the Re- 
covered Territories form an inseparable 
part of the Republic, the Episcopate 
shall address a request to the Holy See 
that those Church administrations now 
holding the rights of residential bishop- 
rics shall be converted into permanent 
episcopal dioceses. 

4. To the extent of its ability the 
Episcopate shall oppose activities hos- 
tile to Poland and particularly the anti- 
Polish revisionist actions of a part of 
the German clergy. 





This text of the agreement signed 
April 14, 1950 was released by the 
Polish Information Service. The 
four-point annex was released by the 
Inter-Catholic Press Agency. Though 
the texts seem to be authentic, two 
annexes have not yet been published 
by the Warsaw regime. 
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5. The principle that the Pope is the 
competent and supreme authority of the 
Church refers to matters of faith, morals 
and Church jurisdiction; in other mat- 
ters, however, the Episcopate is guided 
by the interests of the Polish State. 

6. Basing itself on the premise that 
the mission of the Church can be ful- 
filled within various social and economic 
systems established by secular author- 
ity, the Episcopate shall explain to the 
clergy that it should not oppose the de- 
velopment of cooperatives in rural areas 
since the cooperative movement is based 
essentially on the ethical element in 
human nature directed toward volun- 
tary social solidarity, which has as its 
goal the welfare of all. 

7. In accordance with its principles 
and in condemnation of all acts against 
the Polish State, the Church shall op- 
pose particularly the misuse of religious 
feelings for anti-State purposes. 

8. The Church, which condemns all 
crime in accordance with its principles, 
shall combat the criminal activities of 
underground bands and shall denounce 
and punish under canon law those cler- 
gymen who are guilty of participation 
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in any underground activities against 
the Polish State. 

9. In accordance with the teachings 
of the Church, the Episcopate shall sup- 
port every effort toward strengthening 
peace and oppose, to the extent of its 
ability, every attempt to provoke war. 


RE.icious INSTRUCTION 


10. Religious instruction in schools: 

a. The Government does not intend 
to reduce the present status of religious 
instruction in schools. The program of 
religious instruction will be worked out 
by school authorities together with rep- 
resentatives of the Episcopate. The 
schools will be supplied with appro- 
priate textbooks. Lay and clerical in- 
structors of religion shall be treated on 
an equal footing with teachers of other 
subjects. Supervisors of religious in- 
struction shall be appointed by the 
school authorities in consultation with 
the Episcopate. 

b. The authorities will not place ob- 
stacles in the way of students wishing 
to participate in religious practices out- 
side the schools. 

c. While existing schools which are 
Catholic in character shall be continued, 
the Government shall require that these 
schools carry out instructions loyally 
and fulfill the program as determined 
by State authorities. 

Schools run by the Catholic 
Church will enjoy the privileges of State 
schools in accordance with the general 
principles defined by the appropriate 
laws and the regulations of the school 
authorities. 

e. Where a school is established 
which provides no religious instruction 
or where a school is transformed into 
one which does not provide for religious 
education, those Catholic parents who 
so desire shall have the right and the 
epportunity to send their children to 
schools where religion is taught. 
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11. The Catholic University of Lub- 
lin shall be permitted to continue the 
present scope of its activities. 

12. Catholic associations shall enjoy 
the same rights as heretofore after satis- 
fying all requirements provided in the 
decree concerning associations. The 
same principle shall apply to the Sodal- 
ity of Our Lady. 

13. The Church shall have the right 
and the opportunity to conduct its ac- 
tivities in the fields of charity, welfare 
and religious education within the 
framework of existing regulations. 

14. The Catholic press and Catholic 
publications shall enjoy privileges as 
defined by appropriate laws and the 
regulations of the authorities, and on 
an equal basis with other publications. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


15. No obstacles shall be placed in 
the way of public worship, traditional 
pilgrimages and processions. In accord- 
ance with the requirements for main- 
taining public order, arrangements for 
such ceremonies shall be made in con- 
sultation between Church and adminis- 
trative authorities. 

16. The status of military chaplains 
shall be defined by a special regulation 
to be worked out by military authorities 
in agreement with representatives of the 
Episcopate. 

17. Religious ministration in penal 
institutions shall be in the hands of 
chaplains appointed by appropriate au- 
thorities upon recommendation of the 
diocesan Bishop. 

18. In State and community hos- 
pitals religious ministration for patients 
who desire it will be in the hands of 
hospital chaplains who shall be remu- 
nerated through special agreement. 

19. Religious orders shall have full 
freedom of activity within the limits of 
their calling and within the framework 
of existing laws. 








+H) 


Signed in Warsaw on April 14, 1950. 

Wladyslaw Wolski, Minister of Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Edward Ochab, Vice-Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. 

Franciszek Mazur, Member of Par- 
liament. 

Bishop Zygmunt Choromanski, Secre- 
tary of the Episcopate. 

Bishop Tadeusz Zakrzewski, (Plock 
Diocese). 

Bishop Michal Klepacz, (Lodz Dio- 
cese). 


ADDITIONAL POINTS 

The four-point annex, also signed on 
April 14: 

1. In view of the reaching of an 
agreement between the representatives 
of the government of the Polish Repub- 
lic and the Polish Episcopate in the 
matter of the Caritas activities, and in 
order to normalize relations between 
the State and the Church, the Church 
organization Caritas is transformed into 
the Association of Catholics for bring- 
ing assistance to the poor. The Asso- 
ciation will base its activity on branches 
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corresponding to the administrative and 
territorial division of the country. The 
Episcopate, in accordance with the 
charitable premises of the Association, 
will permit those priests desiring to do 
so to work in that Association in con- 
formity with the principles and prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church. 

2. The government of the Polish Re- 
public, carrying out the law “on the 
taking over by the State of Church 
properties” will, in the framework of 
Art. 2, No. 3, and Art. 7, No. 1, of that 
law, consider the needs of Bishops and 
Church institutions in order to take 
those needs into consideration and sup- 
ply aid. 

3. The Church Fund will transfer 
suitable sums to the disposition of Dioc- 
esan Ordinaries. 

4. Carrying out the law on military 
service, military authorities will defer 
seminarians to permit them to finish 
their studies. Priests after ordination 
and monks after taking vows will not 
be called to military service but will be 
transferred to the reserve for auxiliary 
service. 


Statement of the Polish Bishops 


The following statement was issued after a conference in Gniezno on April 22 
under the presidency of Archbishop Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of Poland. 


N APRIL 14, in the name of the entire Hierarchy of Poland, three 
Bishops signed a document which sets down some conditions for the 
life and activity of the Catholic Church in the reborn Polish state. 

The Catholic Church, united to the life of the nation by age-old ties 
through its religious and moral work and its cultural and historical merits, 
cannot be separated from the common fate of the nation. It is too strongly 
tied to the nation by many joint institutions. An attempt to separate the 
Church and the nation would be harmful to both the Church and public life. 

Considering this historical fact, as well as the principles by which the 


Church is invariably governed, the Polish Bishops, almost from the first 
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moment of the revival of our statehood, saw the need of determining the 
reciprocal relations between Church and State. Discussions were held con- 
stantly to resolve difficulties as they arose. In the middle of last year the 
Hierarchy assigned three of its representatives to the so-called mixed com- 
mission, formed of members of the Government and the Episcopate, in 
order to examine the complex issue of common problems. 

The work of the commission, conducted amid mounting difficulties 
caused by insurmountable ideological differences, was not easy. However, 
the requirements of current life brought about an agreement on the most 
pressing and most important matters. 

If agreement has not been reached on all matters, it is because the dec- 
laration is not a Concordat, and many matters belong solely to the Holy 
See. The matters agreed upon are contained in three documents recently 
signed: (1) a joint declaration, (2) a protocol attached to it and (3) two 
annexes, 


MEANING OF AGREEMENT 


What has been agreed upon? 

The most important matter for the Church and the Catholic nation is 
the guarantee by the state permitting religious instruction in the schools 
and religious practices by the students, an assurance of respect for the 
rights of the remaining Catholic schools, and permission to carry on the 
religious ministry in the army, hospitals and prisons. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lublin has been assured of the right to continue its work. The 
right of the Church to conduct charitable works and catechetical instruc- 
tion and to have Catholic publications and periodicals has been recognized. 
Seminarians may pursue theological studies without obstacles. Religious 
Orders and communities receive assurance that they -will be unrestricted in 
their work and have the right to the indispensable material means for a 
modest livelihood. 

There is no doubt that recognition of the Pope as the decisive and high- 
est authority of the Church in matters of faith, morals and Church jurisdic- 
tion is of importance to us. This recognition corresponds to the deepest 
Catholic feelings of the nation toward the Holy See. 

According to Catholic moral principles, the Church on its part strength- 
ens among the faithful a respect for law and authority and encourages per- 


, Severance in the work of rebuilding the country. Proclaiming the principles 


of Catholic social morality, it greatly contributes to the establishment of 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood and justice for the common good. And 
by its education, the Church strengthens among the people respect for 
human life, obedience, order and harmony. 

The Church unites with the whole nation in the common concern for the 
respect of our historical rights to the integrity of our native land. 

The Polish Bishops, following the highest example of the Holy Father, 
wish to imbue the faithful with the sentiments of brotherly love and peace, 
tightly believing that all the wealth of the earth and achievements of 
culture should serve peace and prosperity, and not destructive war. 
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We direct all our prayers, offered every day at Holy Mass, to the healt 
Highest King of Peace, that He may grant us a just peace, which the Polish profe 





land needs so desperately. State 
The Polish Hierarchy believes that internal peace, the fruit of justice, G 

is the best preparation for maintaining world peace. A 
shou 
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The Life of the Farmer be 

e: 

His Ho.iness, Pore Pius XII upri 

Address delivered to the Italian Farmers’ Federation, November 15, 1946.* . 

) 

E EXPERIENCE a particular the steadfast faith and social integrity | ¥; 
pleasure every time an opportun- of the tillers of the soil. not 

ity is afforded us of extending a wel- More than others you live in perme | gon 
come to the representatives of the nent contact with nature: in material nei 
different professions, whose varied ac- contact by the fact that your life is | jhe 


tivities constitute the social and eco- 
nomic life of a people. Over and above 
that pleasure, there is on this occasion 
the additional satisfaction that We feel 
in greeting you, Beloved Sons, the dele- 
gates of a great National Federation, 
for you represent a vast body of farm- 
ers who with their families cultivate 
lands that are either their own property 
or have been entrusted to them by their 
owners in virtue of a contract. These 
are the pleasant lands so well beloved 
of the gentle Virgil, those lands of the 
Italian countryside of which Pliny 
praised the perennial salubrity, the fer- 
tile fields, the sunny hills, the shady 
woods, the fruitful vines and olive trees, 
and the well-nourished flocks. “How 
truly fortunate are husbandmen,” ex- 
claimed the great poet of country life, 
nat they realize the advantages they en- 
joy!” 

We would not, therefore, wish to 
allow this occasion to pass without ad- 
dressing you a word of encouragement 
and exhortation, all the more so because 
We well know how much the moral re- 
covery of the whole people depends on 





* We are indebted for this English text to Dr. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., the translator, and to the Imes 
Monraty, September, 1949, where it originally appeared. 


passed in places as yet far removed 
from the excesses of an artificial civili | jhe 
zation and is also wholly directed 


| 
towards producing from the soil, under ps 
the beneficent rays of Our Heavenly} 4g 





Father’s sun, the abundant riches that fin 
His loving hand has hidden therein; in 


contact that is profoundly social also, a 
because your families are not only com | |, 
munities of consumers but more espe m 
cially communities of producers. 5 


From the fact that your life-work is 
so profoundly and at the same time 9 | 4 
generally and completely based upon | ,, 
the family, and therefore so fully in 
conformity with the order of nature, | ( 
arises the economic strength and, in 
critical times, the capacity for resist- 
ance with which you are endowed, as 
also your oft-demonstrated importancé 
in the development of justice and order, 
public as well as private, throughout 
the whole people. Finally, the stability 
of your family-life is the reason of the} | 
indispensable function you are called] 
upon to exercise as the fount and bul 
wark of unsullied moral and religious 
life, as well as the reservoir of men, 
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healthy in mind and body, for all the 
professions, for the Church and for the 
State. 


GENUINE RURAL CIVILIZATION 


Accordingly, every possible care 
should be taken to preserve for the na- 
tion the essential elements of what may 
be termed genuine rural civilization. 
These are: love of work, simplicity and 
uprightness of life; respect for author- 
ity, especially of parents; love of coun- 
try and fidelity to traditions that have 
proved fruitful for good down the cen- 
juries; readiness to give mutual help, 
not only on the part of members of the 
same family, but also on the part of 
neighboring families and homes; finally, 
the factor without which all the others 
would lack consistency, would lose all 
their value and would give way to an 
ubridled desire for gain, namely, a 
tuly religious attitude of mind. Fear 
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of God, trust in God, a lively faith that 
finds its daily expression in the com- 
mon prayer of the family, may these 
rule and guide the life of those who 
labor in the fields; may the Church re- 
main the heart of the village, the holy 
place where Sunday after Sunday, in 
accordance with the sacred traditions of 
their forefathers, the inhabitants come 
together to raise their minds above ma- 
terial things in the praise and service of 
God, so that they may obtain the 
strength to think and live as members 
of Christ all the days of the ensuing 
week. 


FaMILy-F ARMING 


The fact that farming has an emi- 
nently family character makes it of 
outstanding importance for the social 
and economic prosperity of the whole 
people and confers on the tiller of the 
soil a special claim to a decent living 
from his labors. Doubtless, if one were 
to aim exclusively at the maximum gain 
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for the national economy in the short- 
est possible time or at supplying the 
nation’s requirements of the earth’s 
products with the minimum of expense, 
one might be tempted to sacrifice fam- 
ily-farming in a greater or lesser degree. 
The last century and our own times 
afford numerous instances of this ten- 
dency, instances that are certainly not 
reassuring. 

It is for you to show that family- 
farming, precisely as such, enjoys all 
the real advantages of the other modes 
of land cultivation, while avoiding the 
evils attendant on them. Accordingly, 
be ever adaptable, vigilant and active 
trustees of your native soil, which 
should be always carefully tended, never 
impoverished. Show yourselves men of 
balanced minds, frugal in expenditure, 
yet ready to employ methods that repre- 
sent a real progress compared with the 
past, men who will courageously invest 
their own capital and that of others in 
whatever is a help to farming and agri- 
culture and does not prejudice the fu- 
ture of the family. Act always honor- 
ably in the sale of your products, and 
do not behave as greedy speculators to 
the detriment of the people. When in 
your turn you come to buy, make your 
purchases in becoming fashion in the 
home markets of your country. 


Lack oF Ricut IDEALS 


We are well aware that these ideals 
are often sadly lacking. Many farmers 
can proudly boast of right intentions 
and honorable conduct, but it is never- 
theless true that there is need at the 
present day for inviolable attachment 
to principles and great strength of will. 
These qualities are indispensable if 
farmers are to continue to gain a decent 
livelihood by honest toil rather than 
succumb to the diabolical temptation to 
get rich quickly by ignobly taking ad- 
vantage of the neighbor’s need. 











4th 


For this lack of right ideals parents 
are often to blame, because they put 
their sons to work too soon and neglect 
their spiritual formation and education; 
or it may be due to lack of the neces- 
sary instruction, especially professional 
instruction. There is indeed no greater 
mistake than to believe that the tiller 
of the soil does not need a serious and 
adequate formation in order to accom- 
plish the varying tasks which mark the 
seasons in their yearly course. 


Tasks THAT CONFRONT FARMERS 


It is true that sin has made work on 
the soil painful and laborious, but sin 
did not introduce the cultivation of the 
soil into the world. Before the Fall, 
God had confided to man the cultiva- 
tion of the earth as the finest and most 
honorable occupation in the natural 
order. Continuing the work of the sin 
of our first parents, the actual sins of 
the human race have caused the male- 
diction of Eden to weigh ever more 
heavily on the earth. Stricken in suc- 
cession by every scourge—floods, earth- 
quakes, pestilential exhalations, devas- 
tating wars—the soil becomes in places 
a sterile, unhealthy desert, and now 
serving as a hiding-place for deadly en- 
gines of destruction insidiously lying in 
wait for victims is refusing to yield up 
its riches to man spontaneously. The 
earth is the chief wounded sufferer, the 
great invalid. Bending over it, not like 
a slave at his task, but like a doctor at 
the bedside of a patient, the cultivator 
tends it lovingly. 

But love and affection, though indis- 
pensable, are not enough. To get ac- 
quainted with the nature and, so to say, 
the temperament of his own plot of 
land, sometimes very different even from 
that alongside, to find out the germs 
that are harmful to it, the rodents that 
burrow in it, the grubs that devour its 
fruits, the weeds that infest the crops 
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which grow therein, to discover in what 
constituent elements it is deficient, y 
select the rotation of crops best caley, 
lated to enrich it, for these and ever y 
many other matters, vast and varied jp. 
formation is necessary. tal 
In addition, in many places, eye,| °° 
prescinding from the injuries inflicted the 
by the war, there is need for accurate) ™ 
and carefully calculated solutions {| 
agrarian problems, before a reform of Ac 
the conditions of the holding of prop| ™ 
erty and of contractual relations can be} “! 
introduced. Without this preliminary} ' 
work, as experience and history testify, 4 
an improvised reform in this domain tik 
would be a purely demagogic venture, 
which would prove useless and injurioy} ™ 
instead of helpful, especially at the] 
present time when mankind has to fear} 
for its daily bread. (a 
It has frequently happened down th} “ 
ages that the silly slogans of schemer| 5 
ni 

di 

0! 





have made the populations of the cou. 
tryside slaves of a regime to which they 
were completely opposed, thus deliver. 
ing them up to exploitation and impor. 
erishment. si 


OpposiITION BETWEEN CITY AND 
CouNTRY 


I 
0 
The evil consequences of such dis | ‘ 

order and injustice to the farming com | 7 

munity are the more deeply to be de] ' 

plored in view of the fact that farming] ‘ 
is based upon the family and the order} | 
of nature. This disorder manifests itself} ' 
most clearly in the opposition between ' 
city and country, which is so character. : 
istic of our day. What is the true rea] _ 
son for this opposition? 

Modern cities with their continual 
growth in size and their agglomerations 
of inhabitants are the typical product of 
the domination of large-scale finance 
capital over economic life, and not only 
over economic life but over human be 
ings themselves. As Our Illustrious 
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Predecessor, in his Encyclical Letter 
Quadragesimo Anno, has effectively 
shown, it happens only too often that 
human needs no longer regulate eco- 
nomic life and the employment of capi- 
tal according to their objective im- 
portance in the natural order, but, on 
the contrary, finance-capital and its de- 
sire for gain determine what needs are 
to be satisfied and in what measure. 
Accordingly, it is not human labor des- 
tined for the common good that draws 
capital to itself and places it at its serv- 
ice, but finance-capital moves produc- 
tive labor and men hither and thither 
like tennis-balls. 

If the city-dweller suffers from this 
unnatural state of things, a fortiori it is 
opposed to the very essence of the coun- 
tryman’s life. This is necessarily the 
case, since, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties, the tiller of the soil still repre- 
sents the natural order willed by God, 
namely, that man should by his labor 
dominate over material things, instead 
of material things dominating over man. 

That is, therefore, the profound rea- 
son for the present-day opposition be- 
tween city and country. It takes its 
rise from the fact that they form men 


“of different mentalities. And the oppo- 


sition becomes the more accentuated the 
more finance-capital, abdicating its 
noble mission of promoting the good of 
society in each of the families that com- 
pose it, enters into the world of the 
tillers of the soil and involves them 
also in the same evils. It holds up be- 
fore the dazzled eyes of the country 
worker the bait of money and a life of 
pleasure, in order to induce him to 
abandon the land and squander in the 
city, which mostly brings him only de- 
ceptions, whatever savings he had la- 
boriously set by and not infrequently 
also health, strength, joy, honor and 
life itself. Finance-capital hastens to 
take over the deserted countryside, and 
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the land then becomes not an object of 
loving care but of cold, calculating ex- 
ploitation. The land, generous nursing- 
mother of the city no less than of the 
country, no longer produces except for 
speculation, and while the people suffer 
from hunger, and the tiller of the soil, 
weighed down by debt, is gradually 
ruined, the country’s economy is ex- 
hausted in the effort to procure from 
abroad at high prices the supplies it 
needs, 


STATE CONTROL 


This perversion of privately-owned 
landed property is extremely harmful. 
Motivated by neither love for nor inter- 
est in the fields on which so many gen- 
erations have lovingly bestowed their 
labor, it is likewise without feeling or 
sympathy for the families that cultivate 
them or have their homes there. Those 
evils of what may be called factory- 
farming are not the result of the insti- 
tution of private property as such. 
Where the State takes over complete 
and exclusive control of capital and the 
means of production, the interests of 
industry and foreign commerce, which 
are peculiar to the cities, are favored. 
The true farmer then suffers still more. 
There is complete disregard for the 
fundamental truth, which has always 
formed part of the social teaching of 
the Church, namely, that the economy 
of a people is an organic whole, in 
which all the productive possibilities of 
the national territory should be devel- 
oped in sound harmonious proportions. 
The opposition between city and coun- 
tryside would never have become so 
great if that fundamental truth had been 
borne in mind. 

You, Tillers of the Soil, do not ap- 
prove of such opposition. You desire 
every section of the national economy 
to be given what is its due, but, of 
course, you yourselves wish to retain 
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what is rightfully yours. A rational 
economic policy and a sound juridical 
erder should, therefore, be in existence 
to help you. The principal aid, how- 
ever, must come from yourselves, from 
your Cooperative Union, especially in 
regard to problems concerning credit. 
Perhaps recovery in the agricultural 
sector will be the beginning of complete 
economic recovery. 

In conclusion, a word about your 
work. You, Farmers, form with your 
families a working-community. With 
your companions and associates also 
you form a working-community. Fin- 
ally, with all the professional or voca- 
tional groups of the whole people you 
constitute one big working-community. 
This is in accordance with the order of 
God and of nature: it is the true Catho- 
lic concept of work. Thus men are 
brought together to work for the needs 
of the people and perfect themselves by 
their united efforts, to the honor of their 
Creator and Redeemer. 

At all events, continue to esteem your 
work according to its fundamental 
‘value, namely, as your contribution and 
that of your families to the public weal. 
On this is based your right to a return 
sufficient to enable you to live in a 
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manner befitting your dignity as men 
and adequate also to provide for your 
cultural needs. It is moreover import- 
ant that you should recognize the neces- 
sity for union with all the other profes. 
sional or vocational groups that are 


supplying the various needs of the peo- 


ple, and thus signify your adherence to 
the principle of social peace. 

We heartily invoke the choicest favors 
of heaven upon you, Beloved Sons, and 
upon your families, as the Church has 
always blessed you in particular and 
has in many ways introduced your 
yearly round of labors into her liturgi- 
cal cycle. We invoke them on the work 
of your hands, from which God’s altar 
receives the bread and wine for the Holy 
Sacrifice. May the Lord bestow on you, 
in the words of Holy Writ, “the dew of 
heaven and of the fatness of the earth, 
abundance of corn and wine!” (Gen. 
27, 28). May your lands, as of old the 
fertile Etruscan fields, which Livy ad- 
mired between Fiesole and Arezzo, be 
rich in corn and cattle and be blessed 
with abundance of all things! In these 
sentiments and with these good wishes 
We bestow on you and on all those who 
are dear to you our fatherly Apostolic 
Blessing. 


the “Cold War” 


WittiaMm GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Statement released in the morning papers, April 3, 1950. 


HE American Federation of Labor 

has given official endorsement to 
the Marshall Plan for European Recov- 
ery, to the North Atlantic Pact and to 
its implementation through the Mili- 
tary Defense Assistance Program. 
American labor is united in the desire 
to see the free nations of Western Eu- 
rope recover prosperity, stability and 


strength. In contrast, the Cominform 
opposes these measures because it seeks 
to create chaos, confusion and weakness, 
upon which Communism flourishes. 
The whole world is gripped by the 
fear of another war—an atomic or hy- 
drogen bomb war which would threaten 
universal catastrophe to victor and van- 
quished alike. But neither fear, nor 
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isolationism, nor pacifism, will stop the 
Soviet Union in its world-wide conspir- 
acy of conquest. That threat can be 
met successfully only if the free nations 
and free workers stand together. Ameri- 
can workers support the European Re- 
covery Program, the Atlantic Pact and 
the Military Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram because these are peace measures 
and the expression of our sense of soli- 
darity with free peoples of other lands. 

From the end of World War I to the 
violent seizure of power first by Lenin, 
then by Mussolini and later by Hitler, 
the Communists of Italy and Germany 
contributed greatly to the chaos, con- 
fusion and the disunity of the labor 
movement which paved the way for 
Fascism and Nazism. Since the end of 
World War II the Communists have 
tried to create the conditions that will 
pave the way for their form of totali- 
tarianism. Having failed to wreck the 
Marshall Plan, they are now engaged 
in a desperate drive to sabotage the 
nilitary defenses of countries menaced 
by Soviet imperialism. 


“PEACE OFFENSIVE” 


The current so-called “peace offen- 
sive” of the Cominform and its sub- 
sidiary fronts, particularly the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the 
“Partisans of Peace,” is accompanied 
by hypocritical diplomatic maneuvers 
calculated to encourage the illusion 
that the Kremlin desires peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes with the United 
States and other nations. This cam- 
paign seeks to capitalize on the spread- 
ing dread that the cold war will become 
hot. The fact is that Soviet dictatorship 
has long been carrying on the cold war 
and shooting wars simultaneously. In 
Greece, fortunately, the Communists 
have suffered defeat. But they have con- 
quered China, and are waging armed 
civil wars in Indo-China, and in other 
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countries of Southeast Asia as well as 
in Korea. 

Since 1945 Soviet imperialism has 
spread its tentacles over vast areas in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, inhabited by 
nearly 600,000,000. It is against that 
fact that the Cominform’s “peace of- 
fensive” must be judged—plus the fact 
that Russia, with the world’s largest 
army, is spending a higher percentage 
of her national income on military pur- 
poses than any other country; at least 
eighteen per cent as compared with six 
per cent in the United States. But 
Stalin, like Hitler, is quite willing to 
remain at peace with the West as long 
as he can continue to make gains with- 
out war. 

The Cominform is demanding the 
withdrawal of French troops from Indo- 
China, British troops from Malaya and 
Burma, Dutch troops from Indonesia, 
and American troops from South Korea 
and Japan, leaving these countries weak 
and vulnerable. The American labor 
movement opposes colonial imperialism 
and upholds the right of these and all 
countries to independence. But to with- 
draw troops now would mean conquest 
by Soviet imperialism, which is far 
worse than any other form known in 
history. It would not mean peace and 
independence but war and subjection. 

It is obvious that it is the calculated 
intention of the Cominform to soften up 
these Asiatic countries, as well as West- 
ern Europe, for eventual absorption 
into the Soviet sphere. That is the goal 
of the current effort of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions to engineer 
political strikes and demonstrations, 
with France and Italy as the concen- 
tration points. 

Through their trade unions American 
workers have assured their brothers of 
Western Europe that we will manufac- 
ture and transport military supplies to 
the eight countries which have asked 
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for them. We are convinced that this 
military aid program is an essential 
part of the Atlantic Pact and of the 
whole plan for the recovery of Western 
Europe; that it is a practical demon- 
stration of the cooperation and solidar- 
ity among free peoples which is a pre- 
requisite to peace, of the mutual aid 
necessary to preserve our democracy 
and yours. 

According to reports reaching us, the 
Cominform has not met with much suc- 
cess in the initial stages of its “Opera- 
tion Sabotage.” We applaud the action 
of the longshoremen at various Italian 
and French ports who voted to ignore 
the appeal of their Communist-led 
unions to refuse to unload shipments of 
American military supplies, and to re- 
fuse to transship them to Indo-China. 
Because of this lack of enthusiasm for 
the political objectives of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Com- 
munists have sought to link these ob- 
jectives with legitimate trade-union de- 
mands. 

American trade unionists are in com- 
plete sympathy with the struggles of 


_. workers in Western Europe for higher 
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wages. We believe that recovery due 
to Marshall Plan aid has been sufficient 
to justify these economic demands, 
Here again, we wish to extend the hand 
of fraternal solidarity across the ocean, 
We support the workers of Europe in 
both their struggles for higher living 
standards and in their battle against 
the Communists. We do not seek in any 
way to interfere or to advise. We de- 
sire only to give renewed assurance of 
sympathy and support. Our goals and 
theirs are identical—the protection of 
human rights, progress toward universal 
prosperity and the preservation of 
peace. As the Manifesto of the Inter. 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions stated our mutual objectives, 
they are Bread—economic security and 
social justice for all; Freedom—through 
economic and_ political democracy; 
Peace—with liberty, justice and dignity 
for all. 

In the defense and extension of these 
concepts, 16 million organized Ameri- 
can workers stand solidly behind the 
free workers of Europe. We will make 
sure that they get the weapons with 
which to preserve their freedom. 
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